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RAILROAD BUILDING IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


By JOHN L. CASPAR 


HE organization of the Caribbean squadron to protect the 
7 interests of the United States in the countries bordering on 

the American Mediterranean has naturally provoked much 
comment, not only in tropical America but in Europe. This fleet 
is to be composed of the Olympia, flagship; cruisers San Fran- 
cisco, Raleigh, Cincinnati, Detroit and Montgomery; auxiliary 
cruisers Panther and Prairie, and gunboats Marietta, Machias and 
Vixen. Rear Admiral Coghlin will command, with headquarters 
on Cuelbra island, enabling him to keep in close touch with events 
the whole way from Venezuela to Cuba and from St. Thomas tu 
Yucatan. 

That so powerful a fleet is to be permanently stationed in 
waters where heretofore an American warship has been a rarity, 
is due solely to the logic of events. American interests have be- 
come so predominant in Caribbean waters that American power 
must be present to protect 
those interests through 
the mischances of Spanish- 
American insurrection, 
revolution and intrigue. 

The most important 
events now transpiring in 
this quarter of the globe 
are not the factional wars 
that occupy so much space 
in the daily press. The 
work of the railroad build- 
er, unheralded, and in the 
north almost unknown, is 
_destined to have much 
farther reaching influence 
on the national life of the 
countries affected, and can- 
not but affect materially 
their relations with the 
world at large. No more 
important railroads are be- 
ing built anywhere than 
the Northern Railway of Guatemala, and the Honduras Railroad. 
Each of these lines is being built by American capital, under the 
direction of American engineers. Each is an inter-oceanic rail- 
road—a link connecting the Caribbean with the Pacific, and each 
will open up almost unlimited wealth in forest, mineral, and agri- 
cultural lines to the enterprise of the world at large and of our 
Own countrymen in particular. 

The Northern Railway of Guatemala was begun nearly a 
third of a‘century ago. Millions of dollars of the people’s money 
were expended by Rufino Barrios, the first dictator of the republic, 
in the effort to put through the enterprise. Every person in the 
country with an income of $8 or more per month was compelled 
to invest in railroad stock. Nearly fifty miles of track were laid 
and put in operation before the people broke from the strong 
hand that held them and inaugurated a reign of chaos. Probably 
Barrios could have succeeded in putting down the insurrection at 











PUERTO BARRIOS, THE END OF THE LINE, 


home, but his ambitious projects for the union of the neighboring 
republics with Guatemala, with him as president or dictator, in- 
volved him in foreign wars and he met defeat and death in the 
mountains of Salvador. 

The death of the dictator-promoter came near being the death 
of the Northern Railway. For years it was abandoned to flood 
and fire and the vandalism of the natives. The rolling stock, ma- 
chinery and buildings were practically destroyed; and the line of 
steel through the wilderness could hardly be found in the rank 
vegetation of the tropics. 

In 1892 Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, a nephew of the former 
dictator, was elected president. He had been educated at West 
Point, and married an American wife, Miss Helen Alger of New 
York. He was therefore deeply imbued with progressive Ameri- 
can ideas, and lost no time in resurrecting the abandoned rail- 

way project of his uncle. 
~ The contract was let to 
Silvanus Miller, a Connec- 
ticut Yankee, at the tempt- 
ing price of $40,000 in gold 
per mile. Improved ma- 
chinery was brought from 
the States, together with 
an army of laborers from 
New Orleans and Mobile, 
and once more the work 
went merrily forward. 
This time the road was 
completed as far as Za- 
capa, 113 miles from the 
starting point at Puerto 
Barrios. Then the fires of 
revolution were kindled 
anew, and in 1898 President 
Barrios was assassinated 
by a British subject of 
German descent, named 
Oscar Zollinger, Once 
more the ill-fated railway was abandoned. 

President Cabrera, the successor of Barrios, was as anxious 
as his predecessor to see the project carried through; but realized 
the folly of attempting to saddle so great a burden upon the bank- 
rupt treasury and impoverished people of Guatemala. He looked 
to the North for assistance. 

In 1900 a syndicate of Americans, incorporated under the laws 
of New Jersey, and calling themselves the Central American Im- 
provement Company, entered into a contract with the Guatemalan 
government that seems likely to result in the final completion of 
this hitherto unfortunate enterprise. The president of the com- 
pany is Minor C. Keith; secretary, Richard Barthel, and its offi- 
cers are located in Puerto Barrios and New Orleans. The com- 
pany is to complete the line during the year 1903, and.is to oper- 
ate it for ten years without expense to the gevernment. At the 
end of that time they are to receive $4,000,000 in gold, ‘with inter- 
est, and are to transfer the road with all equipment and rolling 
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stock to the government. They are also to receive 500,000 acres of 


land of their own selection, contiguous to the right of way, and 
are to devote it to the cultivation of fruits and other products. 

It is highly improbable that this bankrupt republic will be able 
to redeem its part of the agreement by the payment of $4,000,000 
It 


corporation will remain in 


in gold, with interest, at the expiration of the ten year term. 
is therefore likely that the American 
control indefinitely. 

The entire length of the Northern Railway will be less than 
250 miles. 
tal of the republic, where connection will be made with the Guate 
mala Central, running to the port of San Jose on the Pacific coast, 
which has been in operation for a number of years. 


Its western terminus will be Guatemala City, the capi- 


Less than 


seventy-five miles of track remains to be laid, and on this seventy- 
five miles considerable work has already been done in gra‘ing the 








road-bed. It is, however, the most difficult portion of the line to 
| 


being through the high volcanic range of the Central 


However, if no untoward event occurs, the 


construct, 
American isthmus. 
last spike will be driven before the close of 1903. 
tionary habit of the people that has caused previous attempts to 
end in disaster will hardly be allowed to have a similar affect this 


The revolu- 


time. The presence of American warships in the harbor of Puerto 


Barrios is a better guarantee of safety than the whole standing 
irmy of the turbulent little republic. 

That American control of this important line will do much to 
stimulate trade with the United States does not admit of doubt. 
That the Washington government must hold itself in readiness to 
protect American interests at all times in these lands of chronic 
disorder is but an unpleasant incident of our 


nsurrection and 


mimercial expansion. 





THE NATIVE QUARTERS, PUERTO BARRIOS. 
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WILLIAM VAN HORN’S CUBAN RAILWAY 


YILLIAM VAN HORN, the enterprising Canadian capitalist, 
W has practically completed his Cuban railway, extending over 
400 miles in length and covering an area of about 30,000 square 
miles in Eastern Cuba. It is now about to be formally opened for 
traffic. This piece of news will come as a surprise to many who 
are familiar with the slow and tedious process of railway con- 
struction in the tropics, for it has been only three years since Mr. 
van Horn began operations. 

The main object of the new Cuba railway is stated to be “for 
the development of the eastern and larger part of the island of 
Cuba.” It begins and is connected with the existing railway sys- 
tem at Santa Clara, and runs in a southeasterly direction through 
the very heart and centre of the island via Pu: rto Principe, down 
to Alto Cedro junction; here a crescent-form branch is to run 
from north to south, connecting Nipe Bay with San Luis, Macur- 
iges, and Santiago de Cuba. Another branch line extends from 
the main trunk system on to Sancti Spiritus junction, and 4 
’cross-country railway runs between Jucaro and San Fernando. 


Later it is proposed to establish a railway connection with Hol- 
guin, 

The new railroad is of standard gauge, and its bridges are of 
steel and masonry; its equipment will be similar to that of the best 
and it is intended to run through sleeping- 
cars between Havana and Santiago de Cuba. The new line will 
add largely to the many attractions Cuba offers to capitalists, 
settlers, and tourists, for it will open out and make easy of access 
many important, valuable, and interesting places and districts 
which have hitherto been difficult to reach and to explore. 

The opening of this new railway will mean much in the per- 
manent development of the island. Many will undoubtedly go 
from the United States to obtain homes in the mild climate. A 
word of warning should go with them. Those intending to pur- 
chase land should visit the property and make their own selection. 
Land titles in the unoccupied and in the newly settled parts of 
Cuba are, in many cases, defective. The government has recently 
taken steps towards the perfection of titles, but at present intend- 
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ing purchasers would do well to consult 





reputable lawyers before parting with 
their money, an dthe areas should be veri- 
fied by a competent and reliable land-sur- 
veyor. There are no obtainable govern- 
ment lands there; practically all the lands 
are held by individuals, and in the eastern 
half of the island—in the vicinity of the 
new railway—they are ssually held in 
large areas. No systematic land survey 
has yet been made, and the large areas 
are mostly in irregular forms, and their 
boundaries are, as a rule, defined by 
water-courses, roads, or ratural objects, 
and in some the 
doubtful. 

The Cuba Company, it appears, has ac- 





cases boundaries are 











quired considerable areas of land, chiefly 
in the province of Santiago, with the inten- 
tion of dividing them into small farms or units, and offering them 
on reasonable terms to actual settlers. Persons wishing to ac- 
quire farms, however, or to acquire large areas of land should 
have little difficulty in finding what they want outside of the com- 
pany’s holdings, and in finding as good in every way and as favor- 
ably situated as 
prices. 


those of the company, and probably at lower 


There are already a great many Americans in Cuba, who, 
within the last fifty years, have established themselves there, 
chiefly as planters, merchants, and storekeepers and they seem 
thoroughly happy and to enjoy as good health as they did at home. 
There are also not a few English people there, mainly concerned 
in the old railway systems and tobacco estates belonging to 
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OF CUBA, SHOWING THE ROUTE OF THE NEW RAILWAY. 


British capitalists. Both the American and English live on the 
friendliest terms, and have their principal settlements at Cardenas. 
Havana, Cienfuegos, and Santiago. 

Some idea of the encouraging outlook in Cuba, stimulated 
greatly by its railway development, can be gathered from the state- 
ment made the other day by Mr. J. White Todd, chairman of the 
Cuban Central Railways, when he remarked: ‘The new govern- 
ment inaugurated in Cuba under American auspices is proceeding 
most satisfactorily; perfect quiet and confidence prevail. Assuming 
the passage of the American reciprocity bill, coupled with the 
favorable influence of the Brussels Sugar Convention, there is 
every reason to expect a general business revival in Cuba and an 
era of great prosperity.” 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


N Englishman has been making obser- may be accepted 
A vations in connection with the Pan- 
ama Canal and describes the exact state or 
affairs as he saw them on a recent visit for 
a London monthly. He says: 

“When the writer first saw the Panama 
Canal in 1886 work was going on over al- 
most the entire length of the route from At- 
lantic to Pacific, and 
an immense force of 
men were being em- 
ployed. With the 
collapse of de Lesseps 
and his friends the 
great work stopped, 
and for a short time 
it seemed as if the 
stoppage would be 
final, but contrary to 
the general opinion 
was resumed after 4 
comparatively short 
interval, a new com- 
pany formed in Paris 
on the ruins of the 
old taking up the 
work with a plain 
and definite object, 
viz., to show that the 
construction of the 
canal quite a 
feasible undertaking 
and to prove what == 


the line of the 


the trains at 





was 


as 

“The policy of the new canal company has 
been to concentrate their work at one point 
—the Culebra cutting. 
part of the canal, and until quite recently 
Panama railroad ran close 
to the edge of the great cutting, and from 
Culebra 





perfectly accurate. actual work from the train is an occasional 
train of cars or a few men at work on some 
bank where the debris is being tipped from 
the big cutting. 

“At the Culebra cutting the line of the 


Panama Railroad— which the canal, speak- 


This is the deepest 


ing roughly, follows—reaches its highest 


Station the inter- point, some 260 feet 


above sea-level; and 
here, which is the 
deepest part of the 
canal also, a passen- 
ger getting out from 
the train and walking 
to the edge of the 
cutting finds he can- 
not to the bot- 
tom from where he 
stands, and the actual 
depth excavated is 
therefore not known 
unless one can go 
down into the cutting 
and, as the writer has 
done, view the work 
there. It would be a 
great surprise to the 
many who presume 
very little work has 
been done to see the 
actual condition of 
the cutting at this 
point, but when it is 


see 








could be done by 

steady work and a 

force of men under honest administration. 
The work begun in this fashion has been 
carried on from that day to the present 
time without intermission. The number ot 
men employed has varied from time to time, 
tanging from as many as 2,500 or more to 
as few as 1,100 to 1,200. These figures have 


DIGGERS IN A DEEP CUTTING OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 


oceanic passenger could see the diggers at 
work, watch the locomotives hauling the 
trains of cars, and see and hear the explo- 
sions of dynamite shattering the rock deep 
down in the cutting. 
the route of the railroad to allow the canal 


remembered that the 
work has been going 
on for years it is just 
possible that the observant traveler might 
wonder that more had not been accom- 
plished. ‘ 
“The work done on other sections of the 
canal has remained as it was when the old 
company suspended work, save that nature 


By an alteration in 





been obtained by the writer from time to 
time from those familiar with the facts and 


company to carry on their excavations at 
this point this view has been lost to the 
traveler, and all that can be seen of the 


in the tropics is never idle, and vegetation 
soon covers any soil left unused or unculti- 
vated.” 
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KRUPP, THE FIRST GERMAN BURGHER 


CHARACTERISTICS AND PHILANTHROPIES OF THE RICHEST MAN 
IN GERMANY 
ENJOYED THE EMPEROR’S FRIENDSHIP 


NE of the interesting anecdotes which 
O Germans are fond of relating of Fred- 
erick Alfred Krupp, is that in which the 
great ironmaster is quoted as saying, “J 
would rather be Krupp, the first burgher, 
than Von Krupp, the last noble.” His wisk 
was gratified and he died as the first Ger- 
man burgher, not only from the standpoint 
of wealth, being worth $125,co0,000, but also 
as a citizen whom Emperor William de- 
lighted to honor. The emperor even went 
so far as to speak of him publicly as a 
personal friend, and referred to him as one 
“who lived always only for others and for 
the welfare of the fatherland and, above all, 
for his own workmen.” 
Herr Krupp and Mr. Carnegie were the 
two ironmasters of the world, 


great cap- 


tains of industry in a way that eclipsed all 
other individual employers, having veritable 
armies of men working for them. As Mr. 
Carnegie has a passion for libraries, so 
Herr Krupp had a passion for hotels, which 
he had built in many parts of Germany, and 
to whose management he devoted no small 
part of his attention. 


Frederick Alfred Krupp was popular 
among Radicals and Democrats in Ger- 


many as the man who had declined a title 
at the hands of the Emperor, and whose 
father before him, “the great Krupp,” had 
done Although 
reticent, he was popular with this great 
body of Although 
overshadowed by the fame of his father, 
who was the developer, but not the founder. 
of the Krupp Iron Steel 
Frederick A. Krupp was one of the fore- 
most living authorities on the science of 
steel making. 
menter, and indefatigable in pursuing inves- 
tigations for the purpose of simplifying 
the processes of manufacture. One of his 
latest searches in this direction was an 
attempt to produce a better article of its 
class than Harveyized steel for armor plate, 
in which he met a large measure of suc- 
cess. 

In the spring of this year, at the annual 
meeting in London of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, the Bessemer gold medal for 
scientific research was awarded to Freder- 
ick A. Krupp. This is one of the highest 
honors that can be paid to any man in the 
iron trade. It has only three times been 
given to an American. ‘The award was 
made to Herr Krupp for his discoveries in 
the manufacture of armor plate. The son 
was thus following in the footsteps of his 
great father. 

The giant Krupp industries are largely 
the result of the discovery of improved 
methods by their proprietors or of the quick 
adaptation of discoveries made by others. 
Alfred Krupp, the father, was born at Es- 
sen, April 26, 1812. Alfred’s father was 1 
small blacksmith. Alfred inherited the 
family iron forge, employing three men, 
and which had been in operation since 
1810, and he at once set about enlarging 
the business, but had no money or power- 
ful friends and his progress was slow. He 
saw, however, the possibilities of the great 


likewise. inclined to be 


workmen. somewhat 


and 


industries, 


He was an ardent experi- 


exposition to open in London in 1851, and 
decided to take advantage of it. He had 
made important discoveries in the casting 
of large masses of Bessemer steel, which 
kad been an insurmountable task previous 
to his time. The exhibit he sent to the Lon- 
don exposition fairly astonished the world, 
being a block weighing forty-five German 
quintals. It at once established his reputa- 
tion. It is said that Alfred Krupp had 
difficulty in raising the money to send this 
block to London. 

Alfred Krupp paid particular attention to 
the education of the son who was to suc- 
ceed him, and who has just died. Friederich 
A. Krupp was almost brought up in the 
works. Since the death of the father, July 
14, 1887, Friederich A. 
command at the works. 


Krupp has been in 

During the inter- 
vening years they have been greatly en- 
larged and almost transformed. 

Herr Krupp’s favorite study was to think 
out schemes for improving the well being of 
the lower classes, which he applied practic 
ally to what are called “labor colonies.” 
He assented seemingly to most socialistic 
principles, except that he held tight to the 
wage system, averring that the wage earn- 
ers were not yet sufficiently developed or 
self-controlled to regulate for themselves 
a just system of division of profits. 

Herr Krupp’s father started the system 
of modern dwellings for the workingman 
as a matter of expediency, and Herr Krupp 
himseli developed them 
from conviction and in accordance with his 
He owned 5,469 dwellings, each be- 
ing constructed with variations in the archi- 
tecture to Each house 
had a front yard, in which were bits of orn- 
amental gardening; the outside coloring 
and the interior decoration gave a certain 
aesthetic unity, while there was plenty of 
space and light. 


appears to have 


ideals. 


avoid monotony. 


Herr Krupp had also a variety of institu- 
tions, some of them singular, such as “bach- 
elors’ homes” and “widowers’ retreats.” 
Besides convalescent hospitals and orphan- 


ages he had a pension fund for his em- 
* * 


THE DANISH 


O much has been said by those who 
know nothing about the Danish Is- 
lands that it is refreshing to have the 
words of a man who has spent his life in 
the islands. In an interview Dr. Richard 
D. Hunt of Christiansted, island of St. 
Croix, who is now in this country, said: 
“The population of the three islands—St. 
Thomas, St. John and St. Croix—is about 
40,000, of which one-sixth are whites. The 
better class of the white inhabitants are 
strongly in favor of the transfer of the 
islands to the United States. The 
ored population, composed chiefly of ne- 
groes, are too ignorant to understand the 
situation. Even if they did, they woula 
have no vote if a plebiscite were ever 
to be taken on the sale of the islands. Per- 
sonally, I am strongly in favor of the sale. 


col- 







ployes amcunting to $4,125,000. He 


con- 
tributed last year, as required by law, $372,- 
ooo to the national insurance fund, and gave 
voluntarily $4,080,0co to other insurance 
funds. Notwithstanding his benevolent in- 
terests in the laborers, he was an autocrat 
in the management of his concerns. He 
was almost unknown by sight to his work- 
men, and rarely visited the works or even 
his offices. He spent several months every 
year on the island of Capri, and managed 
his gunworks, rolling mills, iron mines, and 
shipyards by letters and telegrams. 

Unlike his father, Herr Krupp took no 
interest in the technical side of his busi- 
ress, yet in fifteen years he more than 
doubled the fortune which he inherited. 
Since their foundation the Essen factories 
have turned out 41,000 pieces of artillery. 
Herr Krupp resented being called the “Can- 
non King,” and he said that half of all the 
output of his works was civilizing products, 
such as railway and merchant ship material 
and structural steel. He had steel works 
in Westphalia, Magdeburg, and at 
Rheinhausen; four coal mines in Hanover 
and other parts of the Empire; iron mines 
in Germany and Spain, and the Germania 
Ship and Engine-Building Company of Ber- 
lin and Kiel. 

The office of the great ironmaster was in 
the original cottage occupied by his grand- 
father and father. It called the 
“stammhaus,” and the furniture of his pre- 
decessors was left standing just where it 
kad stood in their time. 
ditions 
desk. 

He was fond of deep-sea exploration 
and had a yacht fitted expressly for this 
work, and his collection of specimens of 
denizens of the deep sea was one of the 
best known of private collections. While 
in pursuit of these specimens he was often 
accompanied by a friend from the Naples 
Zoological Museum. The heirs are the 
widow and two daughters, the eldest sev- 
enteen years of age. Herr Krupp’s will 
leaves the factory to his eldest daughter, 
Bertha, to be administered by his widow 
until the daughter attains her majority. Be- 
sides the $750,000 given for the benefit of 
the employes, Frau Krupp, in behalf or 
Fraulein Bertha, has given $250.0co to be 
cevoted to the improvement of Essen. 


near 


was 


The only new ad- 
were a telephone and a modern 


* * 


WEST INDIES 


because it would mean the salvation of the 
islands from their present sluggish com- 
mercial condition. The Danish islands have 
never at any time been prosperous. The 
white inhabitants are, of course, the back- 
bone of the islands, and only a small num- 
ber of them are well to do. Because of this 
general poverty of the people the revenue 
of the islands is derived chiefly from in- 
direct taxes. 

“If the United States were eventually to 
secure the islands she would have to do 
a vast amount of developing in them before 
they could be made self-supporting. The 
Danish government has never been able to 
accomplish this, and it has had plenty of 
time to prove that it never will. The white 
population, however, is partly to blame for 
this.” 
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PROBLEMS FACING THE JEWISH COLONISTS 


AN UNPREJUDICED VIEW OF THE PRESENT SITUATION IN PALESTINE AND THE OUT- 
LOOK FOR THE FUTURE 
By RABBI MARTIN A. MEYER 


Late Fellow of the Archzological Institute of Palestine 


[The lights and shadows of Jewish Colony life in Palestine is here 
portrayed in a remarkable article from the New York Independent. 
Heretofore most of the articles which have appeared in regard to these 
colonies have emphasized the encouraging features of the work under- 
taken. While Rabbi Meyer’s article cannot be considered as _pessi- 
mistic, it can certainly be regarded as not too optimistic to conceal 
the truth.—Ed.] 

HE prominence given Palestine by the Zionist program 

naturally attracts attention to the already existing colonies 
in that country. 

During the previous centuries the Jew has frequently at 
tempted to re-establish himself in the land of his fathers, but, 
outside of settling in the holy cities and there engaging in study 
and prayer, nothing was done to restore the real life of the 
country. 

The Russian persecutions of 1881 and 1882 turned the feet of 
many, particularly of the more pious, toward Palestine, and this 
little undeveloped and unpromising State was compelled to re- 
ceive more than its share of the wanderers. However, with the 
religious zealots came practical men, and with them the first 
rational attempts at the restoration of Palestine. With one excep- 
tion they were the pioneers of modern Jewish agricultural life in 
the Holy Land. 

In 1879 some Jews of Jaffa and Jerusalem bought the land of 
the deserted village of Melabes, near Jaffa, and part of the neigh- 
boring village of Jehudie. The health of the colony was poor. 
The settlers were not agriculturists and the Arabs unfriendly. All 
these contributed to the ill success of the experiment. Despite 
the gloomy prospect the emigrants from Russia decided to join 
fortunes with this colony. More land was bought in the neighbor- 
hood for a second colony, and thus were founded the two oldest 
Jewish colonies in Palestine, Petah Tikweh and Rishon le Zion. 

The character of the original colonists was of the highest pos- 
sible standard. They were all serious men, determined to succeed, 
but untoward circumstances involved them in ruin and brought 
about the fiasco of Palestinian colonization. The exactions of the 
Turks for official and non-official purposes and the failures result- 
ant upon their inexperience soon depleted the store of money of 
the colonists. They were compelled to ask for aid from the great 
Jewish philanthropists. Assistance was granted, which soon led 
to proprietorship, and with this came new colonists and more 
colonies. 

Beginning with a subvention of 50.000 francs, Baron Edmund 
de Rothschild, in whom the scheme awakened an ever increasing 
interest, up to the time of transferring the colonists to the Jewish 
Colonization Association, has spent between forty and fifty mil- 
lion francs, withcut bringing the colonies to the stage of self- 
support. 

The colonists were not well chosen. They were all without 
experience and frequently had been taken, haphazard, from the 
indigent lists of Jewish European communities, and sent out as 
colonists without their being consulted as to their desire to be- 


come farmers. Men whose sole qualification was piety and an 
unlimited capacity to beg were not the material with which to 
conduct this great experiment. There was not sufficient land for 
all sent, and though a class of day laborers was desirable, the 
market was soon glutted and competition with the Arabs led to 
serious results. 

Nor was sufficient care exercised in the selection of sites for 
the colonies. The cheapest land possible was bought, land which 
would present numerous, almost insuperable, difficulties to experi- 
enced farmers. The difficulty of obtaining land was very great. 
The best land was occupied and the proprietors were unwilling 
to sell. And, even when they did part with their property, their 
persistency in remaining in the neighborhood proved a disturbing 
element. The bare stones of Athlit and Tantura which the Baron’s 
agents bought show how hard pressed they were to obtain proper 
land. This difficulty for the untold Rothschild millions is a sig- 
nificant hint for all future colonizers. Nor were the sites well 
chosen with reference to the market and its accessibility. The 
country is, practically speaking, roadless and it was of prime im- 
portance that the colonies be near the centers of population 
where there are some roads, and where there is a possibility of 
disposing of their products. Petah Tikweh and Rishon le Zion, 
being near Jaffa, enjoy these privileges, but the colonies in 
Upper Galilee and in the Hauran are only accessible on horse- 
back over almost impassable paths. 

The early history of the relations of the colonists and Arabs 
is a ghastly tale. The protection of friendly Arab policemen was 
of no avail. The colonists themselves were not lacking in courage 
and a few wholesome chastisements kept the Arabs at a distance, 
and employment for others at good wages quieted all difficulties. 
Nor was the all-powerful “backshish” invoked in vain. To the 
Government the Jews are loyal, but under the present circum- 
stances it is not surprising that they prefer to remain under 
foreign protection when possible. 

The colonists themselves abused their privileges. They were 
cared for to the point of demoralization. The administration pro- 
vided land, house, implements, seed and stock; paid a per capita 
bounty and bought the produce at more than the market price. 
Personal labor was out of the question. The colonist was able 
to hire fellahin to do his work and have a good profit left. Every 
occasion was seized as an opportunity for a general celebration. 
They were encouraged in these “picture book” features by their 
administrators, who had frequent photographs made of all the 
picturesque features of colonial life. 

About five years ago Baron Rothschild visited Palestine. 
What he saw and heard opened his eyes. His patience and will- 
ingness to spend millions came to an end. He transferred the 
colonies which he owned or in which he was interested to the 
Jewish Colonization Association and promised to make good any 
deficit in their management for the next ten years. The transfer 





was completed in 1900 an‘l it is hoped that at the end of ten years 
the colonies will be self-supporting. 

A special section was created in the office of the Jewish 
Colonization Association at Paris for the administration of Pales- 
tinian affairs, a committee of ten presided over by 
child. 
in a vigorous manner. 


3aron Roths- 
The Jewish Colonization Association went about things 
It has even been accused of niggardliness. 
The general stores were closed. The parks were abandoned. The 
administration was reduced to the lowest terms. A general di- 
rector, an agricultural chief and a secretary now compose the 
Contrast this with the fact that under the old 
regime a certain colony of seventeen families was served by nine- 
teen officials! 


staff of a colony. 


Incompetent colonists were removed and super- 
fluous ones sent to new fields. A close bargain is now driven 
for the crops, causing no little discontent. 
all the wine produced. 
cumulate in his cellars. 


It was decided to sell 
3aron Rothschild had allowed it to ac- 
The reports of last year’s sales are gratify- 
ing, though it is rumored that the agents oversold themselves. 
The Jewish Colonization Association also demanded four per 
cent annually from the colonists on the money alvanced—half as 
interest and half as an installment on the principal. This is 
rather difficult for those who have large families and little land and 
where the crops have been failures. The Arabs, too, are feeling 
the economical hand of the new order and are again growing rest- 
ive as the money returns from this source are decreasing. 
There are nine colonies of which the Jewish Colonization As- 
sociation gained control through the transfer of Rothschild—viz. 
Rishon le Zion, Mazkeret Batia, Petah Tikweh, Zikron Jacob. 
Rosh Pinah, Jesod Hamaaleh, Metullah, Golan and Betima. Be- 
sides, the Jewish Colonization Association assists or entirely sup- 
ports the colonies at Wady Hanin, Hedeira, Mishmar, Hayarden, 
Sedjereh and Kafr Saba. Except the last two, these colonies had 
been foun’ed by indepen’ent organizations. The Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association acquired the land of Sedjereh and Kafr Saba to 
supply experienced men from the overcrowded colonies and also 
for the graduates of the agricultural school at Mikweh Israel. 
Artuf and Rehoboth maintain an in‘’enendent existence. A few 
There six small 


colonies founded an1 supported by the Chovevei Zion societies. 


families settled recently in Jericho. are also 

The Chovevei Zion (Lovers of Zion) Association was founded 
in Russia in 1881 and has as its aim the furtherance of agriculture 
and in‘ustry among the Jews of Palestine. In 1890 the associa- 
tion, whose center is Odessa. was approved of by the Russian 
Government. Independent similar 
aims, societies were formed in Germany, Austria, England and 
America. Though the 


European societies have a central committee in Paris of which M. 


of this association, but with 


they are in’ependent of one another, 


Levene is president. The income of these societies hardly amounts 
to 150,090 francs annually. Though the existence of this society 
induced Dr. Herzl to choose Palestine as the object of Jewish 
national efforts, nevertheless the leaders of the Chovevei Zion are 
opposed to political Zionism (Herzlism) claiming that it has 
checked the development of Palestinian colonization by its public 
agitations. 

The colonists tax themselves for their commercial expenses, 


besi’es paying the heavy taxes exacted by the Turkish govern- 


A NOVEL SUBSTITUTE 
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ment. Law is administered by the rabbis, who use the Talmu ‘ic 
code with excellent results. 
The religious welfare of the colonies 


rabbis, but it must be remarked that many 


is looked after by the 
of the colonists are far 
from being orthodox in their observances. The language of in- 
struction in the schools is Hebrew. 

There are many serious problems facing the colonies which 
now exist, let alone any others that may be established. There is 
not enough land for all the present colonists and there is an ever 
increasing difficulty in obtaining more. 
center about this one. 


All the other problems 
It may be asked, too, in this connection, 
where will any future colonies be established? The Jordan valley 
is avoided by the Arabs, who know the fate of those who have 
settled there. The great central mountain range is bare and stony, 
and where there is a fertile bottom it is tilled. 
unhealthy, though rich and fertile. 


The coast plain is 
The greatest part is already 
cultivated, as is Galilee, the most productive part of the land. 
Where are the dispossessed Arabs to go? Their presence is a 
menace and the desert tribes are constantly surging westward. 
In a struggle between the races the Arabs have the advantage. 
They know the country, are more hardy, and have a lower stand- 
ard of living. At present there is a marked stream of emigra- 
tion from the colonies, and, as is always the case, the best are 
leaving. 

The transportation problem is serious for the more isolated 
colonies, as all produce must be carried by camel or donkey. The 
question what to plant bothers many a serious minded colonist. 
It is obvious that there is too much wine produced already. 
Agriculture demands more land than the average colonist pos- 
sesses to make it a paying proposition. Grazing requires a differ- 
ent kind of land and expensive stock, and the number of live stock 
must be limited in a country where meat is a luxury. Mulberry 
culture as well as oranges and lemons requires a large capital and 
brings no return for several years, and each tree is made the oc- 
casion of new exactions by the government. 

Factories have been introduced into some colonies to supple- 
ment the agricultural life. Though this may be a temporary solu- 
tion of many problems, it must be regarded as an unfortunate 
step. The two lives are in contradiction to one another, and 
there is an inevitable preference for the factory, which will tend to 
force agriculture into a back seat. 
long ago shut down. 


The bottle factory at Tantura 
The difficulties of the weavery of the Jewish 
Colonization Association at Jerusalem are but too well known. 
It is still a question whether the silk factories will pay or not. 

That the Jew can be a successful farmer I think no one who 
has visite’ the colonies will doubt. The only care should be not 
to spoil him by too much kindness. The Jewish peasant type ts 
slow in emerging, but the healthy brown faces. straight backs, 
broad chests and brawny arms of the men and women of the 
colonies give promise of something better for the future. 

The past is full of valuable lessons for the future 
has its problems, 


The future 
time and a serious administration will 
We are sanguine, and, though we feel that the land cannot 
do what the enthusiastic Zionist asks of it, we are all sure that 
Jewish colonization is not a chimera and the experience gained by 
the young colonists in Palestine will be helpful wherever they 
may settle. 


which 
solve. 


FOR COAL SUGGESTED 








HE scarcity of coal counled with the 

prediction that the sunvly of anthracite 
would be exhausted w'thin one hun‘red 
vears have resulted in the suggestion of 
many substitutes. One of the most novel, 
ii not the most interesting, sugvestion was 
made by Henry C. Demming. official geolo- 
gist for Pennsylvania of the United States 
Geological Survey, in one of the New York 
magazines. 

It is well known that there is great heat 
in the earth if it can be reached by satis- 
factory apparatus. In Idaho hot water is 
reache’ at less than 1,200 feet deep, while 
ordinarily it would be necessary to go only 
about 5,000 feet. The heat increases on an 
average about one degree to 64 or 65 feet. 
At 10,000 or 12,000 feet a steam 


pressure could be obtained. Mr. Demming 


strong 


estimates that the sinking of such a well 
10.0c0 feet with five-inch pipes and control- 
ling machinery would cost, all told, about 
£250,000, and that the cost of running, when 
in working order. would be practically noth- 
ing. He also estimates that with such a 
five-inch pipe enough steam could be sold 
to bring an annual $100.c09 
at a for heating and motor 


income of 
rate pur- 
noses far less than the present price for 
fuel. The picture he draws of the final re- 
sult is certainly an alluring one and should 
send a shock to the greedy coal barons. 
He says: 

“There would be another advantage to 
the public. No trust could prevent compe- 
tition if prices became unduly high. Any 
company with the requisite capital could 
start a plant at any place. There would be 


There would 
be no danger of a shut-down from floods, 


2 regular, unfailing supply. 


There woul! be 
less danger from fires than now. as w'th 
the steam an/4 hot water all buildings coul 1 
he heated, and by generating electricity 
from the steam there could be light every- 
where in abundance, and the best and most 
regular heat for cooking, 


fires, storms, or strikes. 


as demonstrated 
at the World’s Exposition in Paris. Then 
machinery could be run with more regular- 
ity by steam, and everywhere, with steam 
power as a base for direct or indirect use. 
or the manufacture of electricity or liquid 
air, man could have all that heart could 
wish for, and the wonder would be why this 
was not thought of and carried out in a 
practical way generations before.” 
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THE HUMAN BEING OF THE FUTURE 


A SCIENTIST DRAWS THE VEIL AND REVEALS MAN AS HE WILL APPEAR 
CENTURIES HENCE 


By DR. CURT RUDOLF KREUSCHNER in the Illustrrte Zeitung 


TRANSLATED ESPECIALLY FOR OUR DAY 


ERAKLIT, the Grecian philosopher, voiced an eternal truth 

more than two thousand years ago when he ma !e the well- 

known declaration, “Everything is continually moving on 
ward.” An this truth applies not alone to the ever-changing 
mechanical an1 chemical processes that are everlastingly at work 
in the werld about us, destroying what exists in order to build 
new material out of the decayed parts of the old. Races ant 
species are subject to continual variations, as well as all that 
belongs to the animal and vegetable kinglom, where every inti 
vidual and every one of earth’s products undergoes the rapid 
transition from its origin to its final disintegration. The outward 


appearance an1 the internal structure of plants and animals 
change almost imperceptibly, owing to the efforts to adapt their 
own needs to the varying conditions of life and of climate. All 
living beings and all of earth’s products not endcewed with the 
needed power of adaptation cannot maintain their place on the 
earth's surface. They will, eventually, become extinct, and their 
fossilized remains will then be of interest to no one but the natur 
globe—mother 


alist. who searches the geological strata of our 


earth’s m'ghty chrenicle of events—as seen by the traine! eye of 
tve exnert. But all that are endowed with the ha»py faculty of 
a‘artatien to circumstances, change their qualifications to such an 
extent in the course of many generations, that the being of today 


differs wi ‘ely—in a biclogical sense—from the ancestor who live 1 


theusan’s er tens of thousands of years ago. 


Man himself cannot evade nature's eternal law of adantation 


an'the resulting changes. Granted that we allow a wice range for 
the peculiarities cf race, there yet remains the fact that the human 
type never remains unchange’ irem its first appearance upon this 
earth to the last of his‘race. Our subject hardly deman’s a dis- 
cussion of Haeckel’s theory of tracing the origin of man directly 
back to the four-handed animals of the anthropoid species, be- 
cause the subject will hardly be ripe for controversy before the 
missing links are fount. What will be the mental an] physical 
characteristics of our race in future times, is a question that is of 
far more importance to us. Are the optimists right when they 
assert that the path of reason-endowed man leads ever upward 
anid onward to the heights of greater perfection. where the gilt 
of perfect physical powers, of moral exaltation and rare mental 
attainments await him? 
time attained to a point near to the culmination of all that is 


Or has the human being of the present 


desirable. only to verify the pessimist’s view that his path must 
inevitably leal downward to a gloomy end—to utter degenera- 
tion cause? by excess of population, nervous exhaustion, and a 
waste of vital energy? 

Any attempt at prophesying is apt to prove a difficult task, 
more esrecially so in this case. A conscientious searcher, one who 
scorns all exaggerate’ statements, and who will refuse to examine 
his subject sunerficially, through the many-colore1 glasses of a 
vivid imagination, must use the utmost caution in answering this 
auestion. Yet the comnaratively shert snace of time during which 
the human being has been developing will suffice to testify to some 
structural changes. Accordingly, some supposition as to the nos- 
sibil‘ties of development in the human being of the future is fully 
justifed, 

Tt may seem strange that the scientists who have taken the 
greatest interest in our subject belong to a nation that has the 
[ than for 


showing more concern for nake’1 facts 


It is the 


revutation of 
thines that rromise-no mater‘al gain. American profes- 
sers who have made the boldest an4 most far-reaching inferences 
concerning the results of investigaticns on the subiect of changes 
in the human type. but they are boun/ to observe the very great- 
est caution. because the Unite’? States are peonled by a con- 
elomerate of nearly all the Caucasian races, and, furthermore, 
because the marked changes that have been observed in the aver- 
ace human being in this country must not be regarded as an un- 
mistakable sign of development alone. but also—to a consiterable 
extent—as a product of the intermingling of races. 

Such changes may occur in two different directions. Some 
organs “rove unnecessary in the course of growth and develop- 





ment, because they are used very little, or, eventually, prove to be 


of no use whatever, or, perhaps, are even cetrimental in their 


action, and, therefore, they grow more incomplete from genera- 


tion to generation, only to become obsolete and to disappear 


altegether in the course of time. ‘This is true to a certain extent 
of the hair, which grows most profusely on the heads as well as 
the bo‘ies of some uncivilized races. who do not need protection, 
because they live near the tropics—the Papua an1 the Australasian 
negroes may serve as an example—while the Europeans, who need 
a'ded protection, have a cemparatively scant growth of hair. We 
may have to consider the probability that our descendants will be 


en towed with a consi ‘erably weaker hair-growth some thousands 
of years hence, though some people think a lack in this direction 
most deplorable even at this day. 


The eye-brows are more en- 


cangered than any other hirsute avpen’age. The fine. short hairs 
that constitute them live only a few months, but are being inces- 


1 Mon- 


‘evelopment in place of 


santly renewet from the ha‘r-follicles. while some of the 


golian races show only a rudimentary 


them The long, waving beard. that crnament of a manly face 


which is prized by a comoaratively small number of mo‘ern 


people—the Russ’ans and a few other Slavonians in particular— 


does net seem to be endangered to quite the same extent. Ac- 


cor*ing to the historians. beards must have been more highly 


value in the past, for they tell us. in writing of the Cimbri and 
the Teutons, much worn then. and Tacitus 


th 1 
that they were very 


gives the same infermation in his accounts of the Germanic tribes. 

It seems, too, that our descen‘ants cannet be sure of the pos- 
session of a complete set of thirty-two teeth for an unlimited space 
of ttme. This fear would seem to be justifiel when we consider 
that 


making a 


many negroes have e‘eht grinding-teeth in each jaw—thus 


total of thirty-six teeth—while there are millions of 
indivi'uals belonging to the Caucasian race, who are minus one 
er more of their wisdom teeth. which apnear between the 16th 
an? 25th year. and which often decay or disappear in a very few 


years. Accordingly, the people who possess a perfect set of 


teeth will soon be in the minority. And the fact that thoroughly 
healthy tribes. who subsist on coarser and more substantial food 
than we do, have strong teeth, with a greater power of resisting 
unfavorable con“itions than ours. seems ominous for us, though 
we must net forget that the growing tentency to decay of the 
teeth amone civilized nations is un74oubtedly due to some extent 
to inherited tendencies and to an imnoverished state of the blood. 

The assertions made in regard to changes in the height of 
the human body an? variation ‘n chest measurements must be 
taken with a degree of caution. The statistical accounts show that 
the chest-develorment is degenerating. which mav be taken as a 
sign of the deterioration of races. or as the result of inadequate 
The 
measurements of height have led to conflictine results. It seems 
that 
result of the blen?’ing of races in the United States, is going to 


exercise of the chest muscles during the growing period. 


the peculiar race of Yankees. which will eventually be a 


he comnosed of very tall neorle. while the height of man is un- 
doubtetly diminishing in seme parts of Eurone. American scien- 
tists. one of whom is Professor Bruner of the Butler Universitv 


biological ¢epartment. thinks they are justifed in Jenicting the 


Yankee of the future as a tall. verv thin man. bear ‘less. and with 
a very scanty-covere?d head of hair: nerhans without any smail 
tees, and with oreans that are no more than slight suggestions of 


a nose and ears, but with an enormous skull that will be in propor- 


tion to his ranidly-growing brains. However. this rather un- 


pleasant picture of our future condition need not cause us too 


much annrehension. The underlying causes of generally observe 
cases of stunted bodily growth and development have often been 
traced one or more generations back. to a time when public 
hygienic conditions and the knowledge of individuals in regard 
to a sanitary mode of living an1 the proper care of the body was 
very limited indeed. On the other han‘, statistics prove that the 
practical application of hygienic methods has done consi‘erable 
towards prolonging the averave “uration of life. in the course of 


a few’ decades. So it is hardly improbable that the races that 



















seem threatened with eventual degeneration today will grow 
stronger and lose all traces of deterioration if an applied knowl- 
edge of sanitary rules and a tendency to live sensibly gains ground 
among the lowest classes, who constitute the large majority of 
the world’s population. 

No ene will deny that the functions of the senses undergo 
considerable changes. Our sense of smell is very deficient, which 


we do not consider at all detrimental in some The first 


and most important function of our organ of smell is to detect 


Cases. 


harmful articles of food, and our highly perfected science of cook- 
ing, that helps to destroy much that would otherwise be detri- 
mental to our health, makes this organ of less importance to us 
than to primitive and uncivilized peoples. In the same way our 
modern industrial conditions are responsible for the oft reiterated 
statement that our eye-sight is gradually growing weaker, for a 
modern man’s occupation usually requires attention to work that 
is close to his eyes, consequently this organ grows less accus- 
tomed to seeing at a distance. No definite conclusions or even 
surmises can be reached as to a comparative test of the ability of 
modern man to hear minutely, as compared to primitive nations. 
The frequent reports regar?ing Indians can hardly be taken as a 
basis, because many people belonging to highly civilized nations, 
particularly those who suffer from nervous debility an 1 hysterics— 
all of them people with a defective nervous system—are often en- 
dowed with a highly developed sense of hearing. ‘The picture of 
the man of the future woull be very incomplete if we did not 
consider the probable length of life allotted to him. The general 
tendency is to prophesy a long life, for the decrease of mortality 
among children as well as the highly augmented control of the 
most fatal of infectious diseases, are important factors in this 
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direction. The majority of scientists Claim that a perfectly har- 
monious condition of the organs of the human body is necessary 
to insure longevity, and they all agree with the principles laid 


down in Hufeland’s excellent 


Makrobiotik, according to which 
an excess of care and exertion, as well as a life of enervating ease 
and luxury are to be avoided if we would live long. A new school 
of science claims to be able to attain this end by scientific treat- 
ments. Professor Loeb of Chicago, one of the most prominent ot 
American scientists, is the originator of this method. He con- 
siders the application of electricity as the most potent factor in 
prolonging life, and he claims that he has found an elixir that far 
surpasses the “tincture ad longam vitam” and the “areana” of 
the alchemists of the mildle ages. His theory is based on the 
supposition that the efficiency of the nervous as wellasthe vascular 
system and of the muscles can be augmented by the proper appli- 
cation of the electric current, just as a physical culture enthusiast 
will retain the elasticity of his muscles by judicious exercise. until 
he reaches old age. He traces all the functions of the bo ‘y-cells 


back to an electrical process, hence the adherents of the new 
thecry claim that the electrolytical powers will prove very efficient 
in retar“ing the natural wasting away of tissues, and in removing 
the waste parts that are left by the process of assimilation, thus 
eliminating the causes that bring on old age and death. according 
to our present status of knowledge. Granted that this theory 
contains a grain of truth, there can be no Coubt that its claims are 
little more than the fruits of an enthusiast’s fertile brain. 't is 
very probable now that the human being of the future will not 
attain to the average age of 100 years or more, as prophes‘ed by 


phantastic well-wishers of the human race. 
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THE REPUBLICAN ELEPHANT 





THE CARTOONS REPRODUCED ABOVE WERE ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN HARPER'S WEEKLY; THE TAMMANY TIGER IN AUGUST OF 1872 


THE DEMOCRATIC DONKEY 


IN NOVEMBER OF 1HE SAME YEAR, AND THE REPUBLICAN ELEPHANT TWELVE YEARS LATER IN ISS4 


THE FATHER OF MODERN CARICATURE 


HOMAS NAST, “the father of 
can 


\meri 


death from 
yellow fever occurred at Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, on December 7, 
from his art. 


tional 


Caricature,” whose 


tude for art, but 
won great distinction 
His career was of such a na- 
and filled many 


thrilling events that a brief survey cannot 


character with so 


from Theodore 


He had been considered at the 
Eucador 


fail to be of general interest. 
appointed consul-general to an 
sailed last July. Strange as it may 
and prophetic as in the old days, 
pencil the 
‘Tweed and his henchmen. was the cartoon 
of himself that Thomas Nast 
New York Herald May 17. 
his departure. 

Mr. Nast pictured himself as arriving on 
the red-hot line of the equator. greete1 by 
“vellow Jack.” The scourge of the tropics 
assumed the form of a skeleton jack-in-the- 
“Yellow New 
An alligator, a It 
powerful 


money 
seem 
when his little 


heralded downfall of “Boss” sketches for 
tions. 
the 


shortly before 


sent to 


box, and on the box was written 
Jack will deadhead you.” 
boa constrictor 


York 
was in 


and a volcanic 


eruption welcomed him in the background. 

At an early age Nast displayed great apti- 
his parents 
shoull become a mechanic. 
tically refused to do, and was allowel to 
receive six months’ instruction in drawing 


which could be ill-afferdec. 

At fifteen years of age Nast turne/ his 
instruction to 
Leslie’s 
These were accepted and spurred the 
young artist to greater efforts in what he 
rightly believed to be his calling. 
became a regular member of the staff of 
the perio“icals, and in three years succeed- 
el in saving some money and gaining a 
reputation, which resulted in his being sent 
to England to make illustrations for the 
Illustrated 
February, 


turned to the United States. just before the 


breaking out of the Soon afterward 


he began in Harper's Weekly a series of 


war. 


insisted he Fired 


with patriotic zeal, he began those remark- 


pictures which gave him great fame. 
This he prac- 


able illustrations which carried into almost 


every northern home the great scenes o1 
Kaufmann, though it was the conflict between the North and the 
time a sheer waste ot South with all the vividness of reality 


Nast’s soul was en rappert with the spirit 
of the North and his pen and pencil gleam- 
ed like a sword. 


account by furnishing 


illustrated publica- It Nast’s first 


great political caricatures appeared, mark- 


was in this period that 


ing an epoch in the history cf political sa- 
He soon tire. 

Many cf Nast’s creations are securely es- 
Chief of 
elephant, the 
Tammany tiger and the Democratic donkey. 


American pol'tics. 


are the 


tablished in 
these Renublican 


His caricatures of James G. Blaine as the 
News 
1861. 


“tatooed man.” posing as a circus curiosity. 
that he re- was famous at the time in this country, and 


was copied abroad, 
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HOW A GREAT ENGINEER WAS MADE 


THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN THE TEACHER THE SECRET OF SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


IN EDUCATION 


REMARKABLE human document 
A was recently given to “The School 
Bulletin and New York State Educational 
Journal” by the distinguished writer, Sir 
Edwin Arnold. It is a narrative of the 
triumph wrought by correct methods of 
education. The story reads like a romance 
and is as follows: 

“One afternoon there came to the gate 
of my garden in Egbaston the boy I cor- 
sidered the most stupid and hopeless in all 
my classes. He was tall and ungainly, al- 
though good-looking, very shy and silent; 
docile and respectful enough, but always 
behindhand with some among his tasks, 
and consequently forever at the bottom of 
his form; the sort of lad no master ever 
troubles himself about. I must confess I 
kad given up all idea of making anything 
out of him, at any rate as regarded certain 
important lessons—a helpless, dull, unwill- 
ing, profitless dunce—so I imagined; and 
so I had reluctantly come to treat him. 

“With him came into my garden a pretty 
girl a year younger, who explained that 
‘Trotter’ wanted badly to see me, but did 
not dare to venture alone; and so, being his 
friend and living with his mother, she had 
accompanied him. Possibly that made me 
more indulgent to the hulking, stupid, si- 
lent youth; for there were great. bright 
tears in the girl’s blue eyes, and she held 
the big, nervous fellow by the edge of his 
coat, as if she feared he would run away 
from shame and fright. And then she soft- 
ly related how good a boy he was to his 
mother, and how hard he worked to learn 
his tasks, and how miserable he became at 
his repeated failures and his perpetual ig- 
nominy at the bottom of the form, and how 
all-important it was that he should pass a 
forthcoming examination on which his fu- 
ture bread and meat would depend, and 
that she had accordingly persuaded him to 
come straight to me, and now desired very 
ardently to make me understand that “Trot- 
ter’ was burning with desire to win my good 
epinion, and that she and his mother 
thought he could not be really stupid, be- 
cause there were other lessons, outside 
geometry and what not, which he always 
did well, and he had, moreover, invented 
two or three remarkable improvements for 
a steel-rolling factory. 

“So I made the poor lad speak for him- 
self; and then he ruefully explained how he 
had never for one fleeting moment under- 
stood any atom of Euclid, nor why it was 
ever written or taught at all, with other 
special difficulties in his course—certain 
subjects being all the time, as I myself well 
knew, easy enough to him. The truth was, 
he was no more stupid than the other aver- 
age ‘Brummagem’ boys. He was a proud, 
silent, well-meaning lad who had been vilely 
taught at the beginning; for teaching is a 
fine art. and very few really understand it. 

“His humility and earnestness melted me, 
as well as the tears in the blue eyes of his 
little friend. I sent her home, and made 
him stop to tea, and that afternoon we tore 
up Euclid by the roots; we divested our- 





selves of all the false terror inspired in 
young minds by that ancient name; wé went 
behind the old Alexandrian geometer, and 
found him out in his plan, his purposes, his 
beginnings, his fallacies and his merits. 

“T told ‘Trotter’ not to be ashamed at 
any little personal difficulties, since King 
Ptolemy had boggled like himself at the 
foot of the ‘Asses’ Bridge,’ and had asked 
Fuclid one day, in Alexandria, if he could 
not make it all a bit easier, to which the 
‘There is 
‘But there is, 


ancient mathematician replied: 
no royal road to learning.’ 
Trotter,’ I said, ‘a very broad and good 
king’s highway, by means of which nothing 
is difficult, nothing abstruse. 
easy to learn the binominal theorem, or 
Persian. or Sankrit, or Euclid, or naviga- 
tion, or chemistry, as it is to mow grass or 
shear a sheep. 
taught, or to teach yourself rightly from 


It is just as 


The secret is to be rightly 


the beginning, making sure of every step 
taken, and bearing in mind that most learn- 
ing is very simple, and that most school- 
books do their very best to render it ob- 
scure and senseless.’ 

“Well, 


ourselves. 


with that we built up Euclid for 

Trotter came to me privately, 
day; and we attacked that fatal 
First 
Napoleon did his enemies at the Bridge of 


cay by 
Fifth Proposition of the 300k as 
Arcola. We surveyed it, we made colored 
sections of it. so that he ended by knowing 
all its intricate triangles. We mapped out 
and marked its angles and lines. so that we 
came to be able to prove the theorem by 
colors or numbers, just as well as by let- 
ters. We worked out deductions and corol- 
laries from it, until, like a kind of geometri- 
cal Clapham Junction, or the big railway- 
bridges one over the other at Birmingham, 
we had all sorts of supplementary proposi- 
tions built over it and under it. 

“And as he grasped the raison d’etre of 
Euclid, his terrors changed to pleasure. 
The lad became the finest demonstrator in 
the class, always at the top for geometry. 

“Well, that was one bridge. As I was 
crossing Canada many and many a year 
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By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD 


afterward, in the new and wonderful region 
which extends between Vancouver and Win- 
nipeg, we came upon a ‘junction’—and right 
upon a very important ceremony—the open- 
ing of a most remarkable bridge, built 
over a most impetuous and unrestrainable 
river, and connecting in a most moment- 
ous manner for commerce and intercourse 
the sister states of a great province. We 
had to stay over night at the station, and 
cecided to be present at the inauguration of 
the new bridge. 

“Having received a very polite invitation 
to attend, I repaired to the superintending 
engineer of the district in order to obtain 
some particulars of time and place. 

“Inquiring at the door, I was told that 
the superintending engineer was for the 
moment out, but his wife, whose name I 
Looking 
around the walls of matchboard in a casual 
manner, I spied, to my _ astonishment, 
among pictures of various kinds, a photo- 
graphic view of King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham, and close beside it—the Fifth 
Proposition of the First Book of Euclid, 
with the angles and triangles done in divers 


did not catch, would see me. 


. colors, and underneath it written, ‘My First 


Bridge.’ Near at hand was a truly superb 
picture of the new Canadian bridge, in all 
its glory of iron and timber, with the rush- 
ing, forest-born river innocuously whirling 
ice slabs and slags beneath its wide arches; 
while in the corner I read the words, very 
neatly inscribed, ‘His Second Bridge.’ 

“Just then the door opened and there 
came in the nicest, brightest, most open- 
faced matron that can be imagined, leading 
a handsome boy of ten or twelve years by 
the hand. In an instant, after all these 
years. we had recognized each other. She 
was the very same girl with the blue eyes 
who had brought Trotter up to me in his 
deep woe about Euclid; and Trotter—none 
other than the melancholy Trotter—was the 
great and glad mechanical hero of the oc- 
casion, the triumphant engineer who had 
spanned the Red River with his world-ad- 
mired bridge.” 
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POPULARITY OF PING PONG 


HERE 


which attracted such universal atten- 


never was a game perhaps 


tion and which was participated in so heart- 
tly by the poor and rich alike as ping-pong. 
We find it no less popular among heads of 
nations. The German Emperor recently 
declared that the happiest hour of the day 
to him was the hour after dinner, when he 
was “only accessible to genuine ping-pong- 
ers.” King Leopold of Belgium, who at 
cne time spoke rather sneeringly of the 
game, now says that a man “can be a 
really sensible fellow and yet like ping- 
pong.” 

The Sultan of Turkey, who has rarely 
keen accused of making a joke, was heard 
to remark that “if he had not an empire to 


play with, he would certainly play at ping- 
’ while the young King of Spain, who 
thoroughly enjoys the game, said the other 
day to one of his ministers, with all the 
enthusiasm of youth, “When my kingdom 
is less troubled, and I have more time to 
spare. I think I shall go in for ping-pong 
very strongly indeed.” 

Even the more seriously inclined Emper- 
or of Russia acknowledges that the game is 
2 fascinating one; and, in the course of a 
conversation with a very great Ambassador, 
said, laughingly, “A nation’s welfare now 
depends upon ping-pong. A man cannot 
be regarded as a great diplomatist unless 
he is also great at this new game—posi- 
tion and ping-pong go hand in hand.” 


pong;’ 
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The Struggle for Statehood. 
STRENUOUS contest is being waged at Washington and 


A in the West over the admission of Oklahoma, Arizona an1 
New Mexico into the sisterhood of states. The committee sent 
out by the Senate to investigate the claims of the territories 
reported against the admission of Arizona and New Mexico, but 
presented a new bill providing for the admission of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory as one state. Later this bill was withdrawn and 
the original omnibus statehood bill, which had already passed the 
House, was presented to the Senate for consideration. 

And just at this stage a remarkable scandal developed from 
the overzealous atvocacy of the omnibus bill by Senator Matthew 
Quay. It was charged that Senator Quay and a group of finan- 
ciers had formed a syndicate to exploit the development of Ariz- 
ona and New Mexico, and as the syndicate would be vastly en- 
riched by the admission of the territories as states, the senator 
had formed a treacherous league with the democrats to pass the 
omnibus bill, in spite of the republicans. 

In explanation of how the syndicate would be benefited by the 
change from territories to states the Chicago Tribune says: 

“A Territory cannot issue railroad aid bonds or guarantee the 
bonds of a railroad without the consent of Congress. Were sucn 
consent to be asked for it would most likely be refused. A State 
can lend its credit to a railroad or aid it in other ways. There is 
an obvious reason why men who have in view the construction of 
an expensive railroad through a Territory prefer to have it con- 
verted into a State. It is said that a syndicate now engaged in 
building railroads in Arizona and New Mexico is behind the de- 
termined effort now being made to get Statehood for the two 
Territories. It is said that in the event of success the syndicate 
will be assisted by the two new States to the amount of $15,000,000. 
While neither New Mexico nor Arizona would be a rich common- 
wealth, a market could easily be found for bonds issued or guar- 
anteed by them. 

“With the men interested in the syndicate the potent argu- 
ments against the admission of the two Territories as States have 
no weight. It is nothing to them that a majority of the inhabi- 
tants of New Mexico are illiterate, and do not understand Ameri- 
can institutions and ought not to be allowed a voice in the Senate. 
or that Arizona has a small population and perhaps never will 
have many more inhabitants than it has now. The members of 
the syndicate are reaty to create two new rotten boroughs in 
order that they may make several millions thereby.” 

Clearly neither Arizona nor New Mexico are ready for state- 
hood. 


mile, and a considerable percentage of its population is Spanish 


In Arizona there is only about one person to the square 


DAY 






In addition Mor. 
monism is said to have gained a strong foothold in the territory, 
In New Mexico the population is only 1.6 persons to the square 
mile and of the same general character as in Arizona. Both are 
utterly unfit to be admitted, and as the senate committee says, a 
mistake once made by affirmative action can never be corrected, 
while no great harm will be done if Oklahoma, with its half. 
million farming population, is compelled to wait a few years. 
Certain it is that one suggested course of action should never 
be carried out, namely, the union of Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 


or hali-breed, while 25 per cent are illiterate. 




















MAKING HIM FACE THE ISSUE —7he Brooklyn Eagle 


tory to form one state. For this would mean the breaking of 
treaties with the Indians, an1 we have sufficient sins of this char- 


acter to atone for already, without adding to their number a new 


and greater one. 
Plea for Sabbath Observance. 


N O SINCERE FRIEND OF RELIGION can help noting 
4 N with regret the incerasing secularization of the Sabbath, 
It is being degraded from a holy day into a holiday. It is de- 
voted to a search for pleasure, instead of forgetting self in the 
service and worship of God. The result is that the lives of the 
Sabbath desecrators are becoming more sordid and material, and 
they are losing the peace and joy and poetry of existence. 

Cardinal Gibbons recently uttered a timely warning concern- 
ing the present day inroads upon the sanctity of the Sabbath. He 
said in part: 





“It has been the boast of our country that in no nation in the 
world was the Christian Sabbath better respected than in the 
United States, at least as far as outward observance is con- 
cerned. I have visited many of the cities of Europe, ani I am 
persuaded that in neither Paris, nor Brussels, nor Berlin, nor 
even Rome, was there so great a regard for quiet and orderly 
tranquility on the Lord’s Day as in Baltimore. But a close ob- 
server cannot fail to note the dangerous inroads that have been 
made on the Lord’s Day in this country during the last thirty 
years. If these encroachments are not checked in time, the day 
may come when the joyous sound of the church bell will be 
“rowned by the echo of the dray an4 the hammer; when the Bible 
and prayer-book will be supplanted by the magazine an’ novel, 
and the votaries of the theater and saloon will outnumber the 
religious worshipers. and when the salutary thoughts of God will 
he checke1 by the pleasures and dissipations of the world. There 
is no class of people on the face of the earth that is more in need 
of the repose and spiritual refreshments of the Christian Sabbath 
than the citizens of the United States. Now. the best antidote for 
relieving this spiritual fever and for removing the dust which ad- 
heres to the soul from daily contact with the world will be found 
in the refreshing an4 invigorating bath of religious meditation.” 

Cardinal Gibbons’ words are timely, an/ similar stirring utter- 
ances are needed from all the religious leaders of the nation. The 
most insidious enemy of the Sabbath, a foe that does more injury 
than perhaps all others combined, is the Sunday newspaper. Why 
the preachers do not denounce this “social demon” as Horace 
Greeley termed it from their pulpits and urge the members of 
their churches to boycott it is a mystery. For it is the chief 
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agency in keeping people away from church and in destroying the 
religious emotions. Why not organize a grand crusade against 
this arch enemy of Christianity? 
— === 

A Profit-Sharing Street Railway. 

NOTABLE EXAMPLE of a large business conducted on 

the co-operative principle is furnished by the street railwav 
of Vancouver, B. C. It pays regular union wages to its employes 
and at the same time gives them a substantial share of the annual 
profits. The successful operation of such a street car system is a 
notable triumph in the progress of industrial reform. The 
Toronto Globe gives the details of the profit-sharing plan adopted 
as follows: 

“The company has voluntarily decided that the regular em- 
ployes shall receive as their share of its profits one-third of the 
amount available for dividends after the ordinary shareholders 
have received 4 per cent. This means, as estimated, that at the end 
of the first year each employe will receive about $30; at the end 
of the second year the share will be about $50, and in five years 
it will be $100. The men will receive the standard union wages. 
Manager Buntzen says that, in his opinion, the increase1 interest 
in the company’s welfare on the part of the employes created by 
the new system will add so much to the company’s success that 
the shareholders, as well as the men, will gain by the innovation. 

“The employes’ proportion of the profits will be divided equally 
among them, all being considered as units in making the company’s 





business a success. In addition to the voluntary concession, the 
company pays as high wages for every class of work as are paid 
by other local employers, and, generally speaking, higher wages. 
The company also makes certain concessions in the way of uni- 
forms, light and transportation, that employers in other lines ot 
business are not in a position to grant. 

“The model employer, the man who voluntarily cdoes more 
than he is forced to do, because he sees that there is something 
wrong and that the men are entitled to more, is worthy of all 
honor. One of the difficulties of such a scheme is that employment 
with him acquires an economic value which the workmen may be 
forced to pay to middlemen or intermediaries. But it is time 
enough to look for such trouble when it begins to develop. <A 
good relationship and a feeling of mutual interest have a value 
which cannot be accurately estimated in dollars, and these have 
been secure already by the Vancouver Street Railway Company. 
We may learn some day that an honest desire to do right can 
cure most of the industrial evils of modern society.” 
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The Saloon Versus Industrialism. 


OMMERCIALISM may be the force that will finally blow the 
saloon off the American continent. Today, as never before 





in the histery of the worl/, industry demands a clear brain and 2 

















HE CAN LEAD THEM TO WATER, BUI—— 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


steady hand, and liquor being a foe to these is doomed to perish, 
for industry is king. 

A presage of the coming downfall of the saloon was the in- 
teresting election recently held at Collinswood, Ohio where a 
great corporation offered the city one million dollars worth ot 


OUR DAY 





improvements if they would drive out the liquor traffic. And the 
saloons went. A news dispatch describes the city and the elec- 
tion as follows: 

“Collinwood is situated ten miles east of Cleveland on the 
lake shore, and the summer homes of many wealthy Clevelanders 
are located there. It is also the site of the Lake Shore Railroad 
shops. The company has found much difficulty in retaining there 
the service; of skilled mechanics, some of whom objected to the 
presence of the twenty saloons in the town, while others were 
demoralized by the too free use of intoxicants. The company now 
has improvements amounting to $2,000,000 under way, and when 
the crusade against the saloons began, Superintendent Marshail 
announced that if the dramshops were driven out the company 
would invest an additional $1,000,000 in building homes, which 
would be sold to employes at cost. 

“The fight was one of the hottest ever waged in the village. 
The breweries and liquor men went to the assistance of the saloon- 
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keepers, and the battle was carried into every house. The railroad 
men were also particularly active. Gray-haired engineers tried 
their hand at electioneering and used their influence in a telling 
way with the wavering ones. The more wealthy saloon-keepers 
had attempted to effect a compromise with the temperance people 
by promising to lend their aid in wiping out the objectionable 
cheap saloons. The temperance people refused to accept their 
advances. 

“The saloons were defeated by a majority of 179 out of a total 
vote of 1,065. A notable feature of the election was the influence 
of the women in helping to win the victory.” 

When commercialism is willing to pay a million dollars to 
erive the saloons out of a town of 1,000 inhabitants the liquor 
interests may well quail and quake for it is the portent of their 
final downiall before the all conquering advance of King Industry. 


— == 


No Color in Politics 
| gereonrecicnete ROOSEVELT has declared that “fighting for 
righteousness is the greatest sport in the world.” The Presi- 





dent must surely be having huge sport these days, for he is doing 
much fighting for the right. Scarcely was the strife of the coal 
strike ended when he was plunged into vigorous warfare over 
the negro as an office-holder. The President having appointed a 
negro to a responsible position in a southern state was subjected 
to much criticism therefor. But he refused to yield an iota. In 
reply to a letter of criticism he wrote: 

“T ¢o not intend to appoint any unfit man to office. So far 
as I legitimately can I shall always endeavor to pay regard to 
the wishes and feelings of the people of each locality, but I cannot 
consent to take the position that the door of hope—the door of 
opportunity—is to be shut upon any man, no matter how worthy, 
purely upon the grounds of race or color. Such an attitude would, 
according to my convictions, be fundamentally wrong. Ii, as you 
hol’, the great bulk of the colored people are not yet fit in point 
of character and influence to hold such positions, it seems to me 
that it is worth while putting a premium upon the effort among 
them to achieve the character and standing which will fit them.” 
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BOOKS OF OUR DAY :. WHAT THE WRITERS ARE SAYING AND DOING 


A NOTED BLIND MATHEMATICIAN 
R. LEWIS B. CARLL, a world rec- 


ognized authority on the so-called 
higher mathematics, though blind from his 
birth, is shortly to issue in book form the 
result of twenty years of research over the 
most abstruse mathematical problems ever 
conceived by the mind of man. 

This book will look like so much Greek 
or Sanskrit even to the man who prides 
himself on his knowledge of algebra and 
geometry. When it is given to the mathe- 
matical world, says a writer in the Wash- 
ington Star, it will be found that, for the 
first time, many of the problems that have 
defied solution since the days of the ancient 
calculator who shouted “Eureka” on a cer- 
tain memorable occasion have been inter- 
preted logically and correctly by a man 
whose pupils include well-known college 
mathematical professors and who has been 
consulted by such eminent authorities as 
Prof. Simon Newcomb. 

When Mr. Carll graduated from Colum- 
bia University, in 1870, he wanted to be- 
come a teacher of the classics. But after 
he had thoroughly equipped himself as a 
classical scholar he could secure no pupils 
who were looking forward to the degree of 
B. A. Instead, all who came to him at his 
father’s home wanted instructions in math- 
ematics. 


“Naturally,” said Mr. Carll the other 
day, “I was sorely disappointed, but I 
wanted to be independent. so I taught 


mathematics, in which I had never prided 
or distinguished myself. As time went on 
more pupils came to me; I became more in- 
terested in mathematics: I studied its 
branches as earnestly and enthusiastically 
as I had my Latin and Greek, which now 
were deserted. Pretty soon, after I had 
mastered differential and integral calculus, 
I found that nobody knew very much about 
calculus of variations. except that there 
was such a branch. Then I said to myself: 
‘Why don’t you find out something about 
it.” So, when I could find time between 
students, I struggled in the new field.” 
Mr. Carll is slight in stature and build, 
well groomed and remarkably free of the 
nervousness usually exhibited by close stu- 
dents. 
— 
AN AUTHOR BUILDS HIS OWN HOUSE 

HARLES F. LUMMIS, author of a 

dozen books on Southwestern subjects. 
the acknowledged man of letters in South- 
ern California, and an authority on Spanish 
and aboriginal history in the Southwest 
and Mexico, is building his own house with 
his own hands, assisted only by an Indian 
boy. It is located in the suburbs of Los 
Angeles, Cal., midway to Pasadena. For 
thirty months he has been thus engaged 
and is making it rich in historic and literary 
treasures and extraordinary in artistic ar- 
rangement. 
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When a 


chisel or 


day’s work with trowel. 
hammer is finished and dinner 
with the family in the temporary dwelling 
hard by is over, Mr. Lummis climbs the 
stairs in the part of his house already fin- 
ished. Then at his desk in his den until 
four a. m. he works away at one of the five 
books he is preparing under contract. He 
sleeps seldom over three hours out of 
twenty-four, and often not over two hours, 


axe, 


and this has been his habit for several years. 
“No, I don’t feel at all wearied by so 


much work,” said he not long ago. “In 
fact, I never felt better in my life. My 
manual labor out in the sunshine at the 


bench or on the stone walls is a relaxation. 
It keeps my body in proper tone; it means 
Hard 


a clear mind and buoyancy. work 
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A GLIMPSE INTO THE NEAR FUTURE. 


Uncle San still saving two copies of every book 
published.—7he St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


never injured any well man. 
fretting that use one up.” 

“But wouldn’t it be more practical,” it 
was suggested, “to give all your time to 
literary work and hire your house built?” 

“Very likely, for most people, but not 
for me. I love manual work and I have 
some queer ideas as to what a house should 
be. how a man’s house should be a part of 
himself and his individuality. Therefore, I 
am doing this house construction myself. 
That is my play and my pleasure. Almost 
anybody can write a book, as they are writ- 
ten nowadays, but it takes a deal of think- 
ing to build a house of your very own and 
build it so it will endure.” 

When at last the stone building is done. 
the author-mechanic will have months of 
labor before him in making and burning 
tiles for the roof of his house. Then, still 
yearning for more things to keep his mus- 
cle up, he will set himself about the making 


It’s worry and 

















eed 


of all the home furniture, in which he has 
quite as many original ideas as he has in 
house-building. 
<=> 
AMERICAN LITERARY TASTE 

N “The Editor’s Study” in Harper’s 

Magazine, Mr. H. M. Alden denies that 
American literary taste is declining. On 
the contrary, he insists that “there is a 
large and steadily increasing number of 
cultivated and appreciative American read- 
ers whose taste has not been vitiated, and 
who insist upon the highest standards and 
the best ideals. How large this audience 
is may be inferred from the fact that a 
novel, of supreme distinction as literature, 
and with no factitious claim to popularity, 
may have a sale of from 50,000 to 100,000 
copies—larger than it could have had a 
generation ago. It is an audience demand- 
ing something better than it gets, but not 
something better than we trust it will get. 
We have no such constellation of great 
novel writers as forty years ago brighten- 
ed the English literary heavens. The inter- 
val has been made radiant by solitary stars, 
then of great magnitude. We 
may not soon see such ancther group as 
thronge/ the field, dazzling the view of the 


now an‘4 


last generation, but the skies are nebulous- 
ly rich for fresh nucleations to satisfy the 
eagerly of the English- 


expectant eyes 


speaking people. The demand will surely 
be met. We are not confessing to the in- 
feriority of our own present literature as 
compared with the past, (excluding from 
the retrospect a single period, as brief as it 
was brilliant.) On the contrary, in Ameri- 
ca, literary taste and literary activity are 
far advanced since the days of Irving and 
Cooper. The quality of our literature is 
better than in those days; appreciation is 
quicker and more abundant, judicious 
criticism more exacting.” 
a 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Y Dogs in the Northland,” by Eger- 
ton R. Young, is a book for every 
animal lover. It relates experiences with 
and St. 
years of sledge travel in the frozen wilds of 


British 


Eskimo Bernard dogs, covering 


America. An exciting story in 
which the marvels of dog instinct, intellect, 
intelligence and strength play the chief 
part. To make the acquaintance of Jack, 
Cuffy, Voyageur, Rover, Kimo, Muff, Caes- 
ar and Koona is to find out that every dog, 
as a person, 
individual character, and must be dealt with 


just as much has his own 
Terrible perils, wonderful es- 
capes and sudden emergencies mix with 


accordingly. 


the most comical situations. 
Published by Fleming H. Revell Com- 
rany. 158 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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HIS SPECIAL PROVIDENCE 
have 


“HE 
| seen interested in’ Dr. 


Lorenz, the great Vienna specialist, little 


thousan’s of people who 


and become 
¢dreamed that this man of massive strength 
was turned from his chosen career in mid 
dle life. This interest was 
touched upon by Dr. Keen of Philadelphia, 
during the visit of Dr. Lorenz to that city. 
Dr. Keen had 
while studying abroad. 


point of 


known him, he 
Dr. alter 
that had climbed nearly to the top rank or 
Sulden- 
the 
use of carbolic acil as a disinfectant 
’ 


first said, 


Lorenz 


his profession in general surgery. 
ly, however, he had found that neces 
sary 
on his han’s provoked an eczema which 
compelled him to discontinue forever the 
habitual practice of what are known as 
there is 
much letting of blood and of other liquid 


“wet” operations—those in which 


matter from the tissues. Here, then, al 
most at the climax of his career, after 
years of brilliant effort, Dr. Lorenz ha‘ 


found his ambition stalled. He was advised 
by some cf the greatest specialists that his 
only hope of future usefulness as a surgeon 
must lie 
“dry” or 


direction of 

His 
career was to be begun over again. 
that Dr. 


physician or who 


thenceforth in the 


bloodless whol 


What 


Keen, only a 


surgery. 


meant, exclaimed 
already 
given the most vigorous years of his man- 


surgeon has 
hood to his science. and had laboriously 
mounted to a high place in his profession, 
Dr. 


down 


can appreciate. Lorenz accepted the 


decision, laid his first ambition and 


took up his second one. To what he then 


deemed a very great misfortune was thus 


due the greatest good that he has accom- 
plished: a Ided Dr. 
might never have advanced to the position 


without it, Keen. he 
of universal renown which he now occupies 
It was something very like a special provi 
dence in favor of mankind. 
<< 
MR. REED'S SENSITIVENESS 

I; is not often that a possessor of such 

keen, sarcastic wit as Thomas Brackett 
shoull have 
Yet it 
his 


Reed 
criticism. 
that he owed 
church life. 
of such 
State 


been so. sensitive to 
was to this sensitiveness 
early departure from 
Mr. Reed's father was a man 
small means that 


Street 


members of the 
Congregational Church of 
Portland, Me.. raise] a fund with which to 
help him, hoping that he would carry out 
his parents’ wish that he would stu 'v for 
the ministry. Upon his graduation. how- 
ever, young Ree’! decided that he was bet- 
ter fitted for the legal profession, and he 
set himself to the task of preparing for it. 
The people of the church did not take kind- 
ly to his change of plans. and accusing him 
of duplicity. provoked him into writing an 
intemperate and foolish letter. This gave 
such offense that he was declared an apos- 
tate and his name was stricken from the 
tolls of that church. Up to that time he 
hal been an earnest worker in religious 


affairs, a teacher in the Sunday School and 


a regular participant in prayer-meetings 


and other religious exercises. But he never 
joined anether church. He taught schooi 
and did copying in a lawyer's office to aid 
in the payment ef his college expenses, and 
alter his secured an 
the navy, and re- 
turned to the pastor of the church, dollar 


for dollar with interest, all the money that 


graduation appoint- 


ment as paymaster in 


had been contributed to aid in his education. 
His regular at- 
tendants at the Congregational church in 
Washington, but he never entered its doors. 
This 
with 


wife and daughter were 


remained 
life 


criticism 
his 
caused him great unhappiness. 
—. 
EDISON’S HOME-MADE LIBRARY 
laboratories 


| Spi 
are of so 


that 


sensitiveness to 


him and 


throughout entire 


States 


interest as 


in the United 


great general 


1 Thomas A. Edison at Orange. N. J 
It occupies a completely appointed building, 
three stories in height, presented to Mr. 
Edison by Off in a little 


is a collection of 


his employes. 


alcove on the top floor 


fertv volumes covered with Cust. which are 
perhaps the most wonderful in their con 
tents of since 


any in the building, 


methods of the 


they 


show the great inventor 
back in the early seventies when he was 
just entering some of his 


upon splendid 


discoveries. Brushing the dust from one of 
them, a writer for a New York magazine 
found the label to be a piece of foolscap pa- 
per. carefully pasted on, and bearing in 
the 
An inspection of the contents re- 


clear pen-formed letters 


“Glass.” 


inscription, 


veale? hundreds of clippings from newspa 
rers and magazines, all relating to the his 
tory. properties, varieties, and manufacture 
an‘l uses of glass, and representing all sorts 
of writers. including the learned and the un- 
learned, the one who writes for the popular 
taste an] the one who aims to satisfy the 
scientific stutent. Whatever ha‘? been writ- 
ten concerning glass, wisely or unwisely. 
had been picked up wherever found and 
given a place in the scrap-book. 

In this respect all the volumes were sim- 
What had worth 
vrinting had evidently appeared to Edison 
to be when he 
had little money to spend for books and lit 


ilar. been considered 


worth saving in the days 
tle time to pass in libraries. 
Among other topics thus thoroughly cov- 
ered are, the eye. torpedo boats. chemistry. 
nhotography, mathematics, biology, botany, 
fibre. railroads, gas. geology. meteorology, 
astronomy, electricians and history of elec- 
tricity. properties of air. sound, mineralogy, 
anthropclogy. metals. photometry, draught- 


ing. zoology. hygrometry. spectroscopy. 
phenomena generally and practical recipes 
Fach of these forty volumes contain at least 
fre hun“red clippings. 

Here there are at least 20,co9 clippings 
which what constituted the stu- 


cent life of Thomas A. Edison in the period 


represent 
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when he was preparing some of his great- 
est surprises for the wonder-fed world of 
These forty volumes, the 
home-made library of Edison, indicate the 


the present era. 


thoroughness and capacity which have al- 
ways distinguished him. 
ss 
MRS. McKINLEY AS A WIDOW 
YEAR'S widowhood finds Mrs. Wil- 
A liam McKinley at Canton in better 
health than At the time of the 
tragedy at Buffalo she had entirely re- 


before. 


covered from the effects of her sickness in 
California the spring, and the 
President was looking forward, according 
to the correspondent of the New York 
Sun, to her taking a more active part in 
the social life of Washington. Then came 
the that Her 
improved physical condition enabled her to 
survive the trying ordeal, and although her 
grief is as keen as ever, she is now better 
able to control her emotions. She occu- 
pies the old home, the one where she and 
her husband began their married life; where 
their children were born and taken from 
them; the home which had grown from a 
little cottage to a commodious, 
but not conspicuous, home in anticipation 
of their retirement to privaie life. 


previous 


blow almost crushed her. 


modest 


A feature of her widowhood is that she 
never enters the house of any of her old 
friends or relatives. Even the request of 
her sister, who now occupies the old Sax- 
ton fears 
to revive old memories. 


home, has been denied, as she 


takes an 
earnest interest, going into details and en- 


In her business affairs she 
deavoring to have them executed as her 
late husband would have directed. 

In her daily life there is scarcely any 
variety. At 10:3¢ o’clock the carriage, an 
crdinary surrey, such as the President used, 
is ordered, and Mrs. McKinley and who- 
ever may be with her at the time enter and 
ore driven direct to the cemetery, where the 
President’s vault is guarded by a detach- 
ment of troops. 

Mrs. McKinley 
the vault and arrange the fiowers that are 
always kept upon and around the casket, 


and her companions enter 


edding some fresh ones nearly every day. 
They then drive through the cemetery to 
the McKinley family lot. Only on a very 
few days during the entire year has this 
program not been observed. 
— 
OBERLIN'S NEW PRESIDENT 

N electing Prof. Henry Churchill King 
I to the presidency of Oberlin College 
the trustees decided to maintain the Oberlin 
traditions. Prof. King was a favorite pupil 
ef Dr. Fairchild. who was identified with 
Oberlin in the first generation of the insti- 
Prof. King had a brilliant 
career of post-graduate study of philosophv 
mathematics at Harvard University 
(1882-84) and of philosophy and theology 
at Berlin University (1893-94). which the 
Cleveland Leader says gives him outlooks 
on life and on varieties of religious experi- 


tution’s history. 


and 


ences, and sympathetic understanding of 
customs, opinions and ideals different from 
those of early Oberlin. As president he 
will have an opportunity to continue the 
task begun while professor and dean or 
modifying Oberlin on its emotional and 
Puritanic side. 
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LETTERS BY ELECTRIC POST 


OUNT PISCICELLI TAEGGI, an 

Italian engineer, has invented an elec- 
tric system of carrying letters by which it 
is said to be possible for mail to travel at 
the rate of 250 miles an hour. It is pro- 
posed to put the plan in operation between 
the large cities of England. The system is 
composed of a light railway, supported by 
tall poles, which is to run from London 
connecting all the 
towns. 


principal provincial 
A torpedo-shaped vehicle. weighing 
about a hundred-weight and a half, runs 
along the wires which form the rails. whic; 
are gripped by a central wheel in this “‘trav- 
eler.”” Two wheels, two 


smaller wires at the side of the car, preserve 


side engaging 
its balance when it is running slowly. Once 
the correspondence-carrying car gets up its 
speed it no more requires these side wires 
than a bicycle or, rather, a child’s hoop 
needs support when in motion. The power 
is transmitted to the motor in the carrier by 
the main supporting wire and two smaller 
ones. This wire has a breaking strain cof 
five tons, so is likely to prove equal to the 
strain placed upon it. 

The most ingenious part of the invention 
is the method by which one of these vehicles 
can be switched off the main “express” line 
to the branch line leading to the particular 
town which happens to be its destination. 
There is a small wheel in the rear of the 
carrier at the end of an adjustable arm. 
This arm is set to any height. which keeps 
the little wheel clear of all the raised switch 
wires until it comes to the one for which it 
has been set. 
Manchester 


Once the wheel touched the 
switch wire, for example. it 
would automatically send in advance of the 
carrier a current of electricity, which actu- 
ates a kind of turn-table leading from the 
main to the branch line. The carrier in- 
tended for Manchester would thus ignore 
the switches overated by the carrier which 
had been “set” for Coventry. as its rear 
wheel is raised too much to touch the wire 
working the 
Thus the could be cer- 
tain that if a car be placed on the express 


switch for the 
nostal 


latter place. 
authorities 


line with its wheel at the angle necessary 
to take it to Manchester, it could not lose 
its way an/ arrive at Carlisle or Birming- 
ham. On approaching a switch. too. the 
carrier is made to automatically slacken 
speed, in or‘er to prevent it “jumping the 
metals.” 

Again, a carrier may, through wear an‘ 
tear, travel somewhat more slowly than the 
one immediately behind it. This, too, has 
been provided for. and if the overtaking 
carrier comes within three miles of its pre- 
cursor, it automatically slackens speed! 
The “up” and “down” lines are kept dis- 
tinct, so there is no danger of a collision. 








These long-distance torpedo-like carriers 
woull leave London at five or ten minute 
intervals. 

Clearing the post-boxes in large centres 
will also be automatic. The new posting 
boxes would be placed inside light columns 
called “post-collecting 
forty-five feet high. 


poles,” and about 
Every ten or fifteen of 
them would be connected from above with 
a single aerial line connected with the Gen- 
eral Postofiice. Over this line collecting 
Loxes run by electricity to collect the let- 
ters posted by the public in the post-co! 
lecting poles. Every five minutes an empty 
box would start from the General Post 
office, and on reaching the top part of the 


~~ Og 














THE ELECTRIC POST SYSTEM 


first collecting pole would stop there and 
open, causing at the same moment the post- 
ing box to rise inside the column and to 
shoot its letters into the collecting box, 
and lastly to go down an1 resume its form- 
er positicn. Meanwhile the collecting box 
closes an! resumes its journey to the next 
collecting pele an! so on. Having accom- 
it returns to the General 
carrying there all the 
ioun! in the pesting boxes. 


plished ‘ts roun'" 
Postoffice, letters 

Each post-collecting pcle is fittel with a 
special stamping avparatus intended for can- 
celling the postage stam~s and for printing 
A let 
ter placed on a small rlank in front of the 


the date and exact t'me of posting. 


collecting pole is automatically drawn in 
by the box itself and the postage stamp. 
wherever affixe?, is obliterated. Thus one 
of the Icngest an 1 most te7ious postal oner- 
ations, the stamping of letters, woull be 
accom*lishe1 automatically. 

Mail 


mary 


robbers are circumventel in sum- 


fashion. 


Every supporting pole of 
with a fulm‘nating 
ring placed below the line over which the 
run, 


the electric post is ftte’ 


vehicles and encircling the pole in 
such a way that there is no possibility of a 
man reaching the wires w thout touching it. 
This ring is calle? by the inventor the ring 


of death. because it 


stores the electricity 





at so high a tension that it would kill any. 
body who attempted to tamper with the 
mails on the line. 
— 
THE CANALS ON MARS 

N interesting experiment has just been 
A made by Mr. B. W. Lane to find oy 
the extent to which the markings on Mars 


are real or optical. His results, which are 





THE M\KKINGS ON MARS 


extremely interesting, are published in the 
Mr. Lane 


found that when drawings of Mars showing 


English magazine, Knowledge. 


only the seas and continents were placed at 
a distance from an observer who was mere- 
ly asked to draw what he saw, the observer 
aiter drawing in the large markings put in 
lines answering to the “canals” delineated 


by the numerous astronomers who _ have 


given special attention to Mars. No sug- 
gestion of lines was given to the lady whe 
was asked to copy the maps; in fact, her at- 
tention from any 


question of “canals” by the hint that spots 


was rather drawn away 
and shadings were the important things to 
look for. Mr. Lane says that he himself can 
see the lines with distinctness after gazing 
In addition to 
Mr. Lane’s experiments, Mr. E. W. Maun- 
er of Greenwich Observatory, has put the 
matter to trial at the Royal Hospital 
School, Greenwich, where he exhibited sim- 
lar drawings of Mars. minus the canals, to 


for two or three minutes. 


a number of boys who knew nothing about 
Mars or any questions concerning it. The 
boys nearest to the drawings drew only the 
continents as depicted on the maps in front 
of them and the boys furthest away also 
drew with the same results, but the boys 
who were seated at a mid-distance drew in 
fine lines similar to those which have ap- 
peared on maps of Mars ever since Schia- 
porelli began to draw the strange markings 
of the planet. 
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Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

Copyricuts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. J.argest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 a 
year; rour months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3618roadmay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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BUILDING UP TRADE ABROAD 


AMES J. 


he 


HILL is always interesting 


when discusses commercial prob- 


lems, and especially when they concern the 
trade with the Orient. On this subject he 
authority. In a interview 
William E. Curtis reports him as saying: 


is an recent 
“We are building up a tra‘e in flour and 
cther breadstuffs in China. We are culti- 
yating among the Chinese an appetite for 
our flour, and by and by we hope that they 
will like it as well as rice, but we have to 
furnish it as cheap as their rice, and must 
get realy to meet the competition of 
Egypt and India flour in those same mar- 
kets. 
Indian and Egyptian irrigation enterprises 


If England continues to repeat her 


she won't need to buy wheat and flour of 
us much longer. and when England stops 
buying our grain it will rot in the fields 


the elevators. It 


and 


is the fashion to abuse 
the English, but we ought not to forget 
that they are our best customers, and also 
that they are the only nation that does not 
discriminate against us.” 

“What is going on in China?” 

“There is to be an enormous developmert 
in China. They are getting ready for it 
over there. Our exports increased rapidly 
yntil the boxer rebellion, when business was 
all broken up for about two years, but i 
has been resumed and is growing faster 
than Sut great danger 
that the United States may not be able to 
participate in the profits, for several reas- 


before. there is 


ons. In the first place, our American man- 


wiacturers dropped the trade when they 
found they could sell goods to equal ad- 
vantage in the home market. 
When 

dull in the United States we gave a verv 
low rate on all kin’s of freight. We car- 
tied wire, nails and commercial iron of all 


They were 


very shert sighted. business was 


‘escriptions from Buffalo and Cleveland to 
Hongkong for 45 cents a and 
four go cents a hundred, the same price 
you trunk 
railway station—and we gave a similar rate 
to Australia all Lake Erie ports — 
2000 miles by rail and 8,000 miles by sea, 


hundred, 


pay to have your taken to 2 


from 


while the rate to New York was 25 cents a 
hundred in the summer and 30 cents in the 
winter. The merchants and manufacturers 
who went into it did a good business until 
to pick up here in the 
United States. when they concluded thai 


business began 
they would rather sell their goods at home 
than ship them to China. Hence the effort 
to find a market for general merchandise in 
the East was practically abandoned. Our 
merchants voluntarily withdrew, the Ger- 
mans went in and got the trade and will 
keep it. 

“Tt’s the same old story: you have heard 
it over and over again. The experience 
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has been repeated in Brazil and Africa ana 


elsewhere. When our manufacturers have 
a lot of goods that they cannot sell at 
home they spend time and money working 
up a foreign trade, and as soon as the 
home market revives they neglect their 
foreign customers and lose them. We 
might have had the best of the Chinese 


trade if we had kept our boat in the stream. 
but it’s all gone to be worked up again 
and you can never regain what you have 
lost. 

* * * 


“Another disadvantage that our manu- 
facturers will have to meet is that it costs 
so much more to manufacture things in 
this country than in Germany and Europe. 
Our machinery and agricultural implements 
will take care of themselves. They are so 
much superior to everything made in 
countries that they create their own 
ket, but it’s the thousand and 
things that I am talking about. 
“Last year manufactured 


hundred millions of 


other 
mar- 


one little 


we thirteen 
merchandise in this 
exported only $440,0C0,000. 
Out of our $1,500,000,000 exports, $1.060,- 
000,000 came out of the ground, so that the 
manufacturers really cut a small figure be- 
side the farmers, although they are growing 
fast. They must grow faster, however, in 
order to give people something to do. The 
1.€00,000 people that are added to our pop- 
ulation every year must be employed, and 


country and 


that will cause an overproduction like that 
from which we suffered a few years ago. 
Our productive movement has gained sucn 
an impetus during these years of prosperity 
that conditions will be a great deal worse 
than they ever were before unless we fin] 
markets in foreign countries.” 
* kK * 

“But how can we find those markets?” I 
asked Mr. Hill. 

“By negotiating reciprocity treaties with 
every nation that can buy our goods,” re- 
plied Mr. Hill. “The Republicans must 
adopt that policy even though it may be 
disagreeable to the sacred cow they wor- 
ship.” 

* kx 

“With what nations would you sugges: 
that we make treaties?” 

“With China to begin with, where they 
are eager to exchange trade; with Ger- 
many, France, Russia and the Spanish coun- 
tries of Central and South America. 
Wherever we can make a trade in tariffs 
that will. as Blaine said, furnish a market 
for another barrel of flour and another 
pound of pork, we ought to do it: and un- 
less it is done this country will soon find 
itself again in a condition of overproduc- 
tion that will destroy our prosperity and 
our happiness. The sacred cow cannot 
stop the increase in population; it cannot 


find work for them to do, and they cannot 
sell all the results of 
home market.” 


their labor in the 
; = 
DISCONTINUE OILING ROADBEDS 
WO New England railroads, the Bos- 
ton and Maine and the Boston and AI- 
beny, are about to discontinue oiling their 
roadbeds after trying that system of dust 
prevention for three years or more. The 
New York, New Haven and Hartford, 
which has been using oil to keep sandy 
sections of its roadbed in order, has also 
stopped it. The Long Island Railroad dis- 
continued the practice about a year ago. 
The railroads are taking up the oil-soak- 
ed sand and fine cinders in the sections of 
the track affected and replacing them with 
troken stone. 


That is an expensive ballast 
for the 


ties at first, but when there is 
inoney to spend on a good roadbed it is the 
most satisfactory kind to put down. The 
rain washes it and after it is laid the track 
manager has no further trouble from dust. 

The worst of the oil-sprinkling system is 
that when any particles of sand do fly after 
the application of the petroleum, they stick 
and leave marks which the gentle passing 
cf the train porter’s whiskbroom does not 
improve. 

While the railroads, under the influence 
ct increased prosperity, are discontinuing 
cil sprinkling in favor of better and more 
permanent stone roadbeds, the use of oil for 
laying the dust on roads is increasing very 
rapidly. There is less chance of travelers 
being spattered with muddy petroleum on 
ordinary roads than on railroad tracks, for 
the quantity of oil used in a mile need not 
be so great and traffic keeps the surface 
pressed firmly down. 

California first tried sprinkling roads with 
oil, and the experiment was so great a 
success that the system has been extended 
throughout a large part of the West. 

In Minnesota it has just been determined 
to sprinkle the roads of Hennepin county 
with crude petroleum, and Minneapolis is 
considering and will probably adopt the 
use of oil to allay the dust on her outlying 
highways. 

— 

THE BRITISH CABLE COMPLETED 

HE completion of the British Imperial 

Pacific Cable and the beginning made 
in laying the American Pacific cable have 
been notable events of the month. The 
last section of the British cable was laid at 
the Fiji Islands and a congratulatory mes- 
sage sent to King Edward. These islands, 
though a British dependency, are more like- 
ly to prove of greater commercial value an. 
utility to the United States than to the 
mother-country. 

The Fiji, or Viti Islands are about 259 
(including islets), of which eighty only are 
inhabited. They are about 1,000 miles from 
New Zealand, 1,700 miles from Sydney 
(New South Wales), and 4,700 miles from 
San Francisco. 

The islands are famous for their good 
harbors; water is abundant, the soil rich, 
and the climate fairly healthy. These har- 
bors will certainly be more utilized in the 
event of the Panama Canal being success- 
fully carried out, as the islands lie not very 
far out of the direct route between Austra- 
lia and Central America. 
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established 


pure soap 


DPE: 


the habit 


of cleanliness once 


in the nursery brings 
many a blessing to the 
adult in after years. 
This sweet, 
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clean, 





entitled to reward—then he will not 
be cut off from all hope of similar 
reward,” 

Booker J. ulter- 
ance was called forth by the repeat- 


Washington's 


ed references to him in Southern 
papers tending to show that he was 
seeking to interfere in political mat- 
ters.. He sata: 

“What 


with the President or with any pub- 


conierences I have had 


lic official have grown out of my 
position, not as a politician, but as 
an educator. It should be borne in 
mind that there are about 9,000,000 
negroes in the United States, who 
are liable under the law for taxes 
and military service, and who are 
punishable for infraction of the law, 
These people at 


present have no 

















adds so much to the pleasures 
of bathing, that the child 
enjoys its gentle 

and healing qualities and gains 
naturally, what every 

mother desires— 

a life-long habit 


of cleanliness 


At all drug stores, or mailed, on receipt of 30c., by 
the C. N. Crittenton Co., «t5 Fulton St., New York City. 
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member of their race in the na- 
and it is 


right that those charged with mak- 


tional lawmaking body, 


ing and executing the laws of the 
nation should at times seek informa- 
tion directly from the members of 
the negro race when their interests 
and relations with the whites among 
whom they live are concerned. 
“Under no circumstances could | 
seek to promote political candida- 
cies or volunteer information re- 
garding men or measures, nor have 
I done so in the past; but because 


of the importance I have always 
sought to place upon education and 
industry among my people as the 
bases for friendly relations between 
the 


in the future, as there have been in 


races there may be occasions 
the past, when, if I am so requested, 
I can give information about men 
and measures which would tend to 
promote such friendly relations be- 
tween the races. Such information 
it is my duty to give when it is 
asked for. 

“At every proper opportunity I 
say to the youth of our people that 
they will make a mistake if they 
seek to succeed in life by mere po- 
Now and then public 
our interests 


litical office. 
questions affecting 


arise which are so fundamental and 





GIVE THE NEGRO A CHANCE 


WO men of national prominence have 

expressed their views on the negro 
during the past month, President Roose- 
velt and Booker T. Washington. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s utterance was called forth 
by the objections raised in South Carolina 
to the appointment of Dr. Crum, a negro, 
to a federal office. He said: 

“How any one could have gained the 
idea that I had said I would not appoint 
reputable and upright colored men to 
office when objection was made to them 
solely on account of their color, I confess 
TI am wholly unable to understand. At the 
time of my visit to Charleston last spring 
IT had made, and since that time I have 
made, a number of such appointments from 
several states in which there is a consider- 
able colored population. For example, 1 
made one such appointment in Mississippi, 
and another in Alabama, shortly before my 


visit to Charleston. I had at that time ap- 
pointed two colored men as judicial magis- 
trates in the District of Columbia. I have 
recently announced another such appoint- 
ment for New Orleans, and have just made 
one from Pennsylvania. 

“The great majority of my appointments 
in every state have been of white men. 
North south alike it has been my 
sedulous endeavor to appoint only men ot 
high character and good capacity, whether 
white or black. But it has been my con- 
sistent policy in every state where their 
numbers warranted it to recognize colored 
men of good repute and standing in mak- 
ing appointments to office. 

“It seems to me that it is a good thing 
from every standpoint to let the colored 
man know that if he shows in marked de- 
gree the qualities of good citizenship—the 
qualities which in a white man we feel are 


and 


far-reaching that they transcend the 
When such questions 
present themselves, in justice to my race, 


domain of politics. 


Tt make my position known and stand for 
what I see to be the right. 

“We cannot make 
race of people until there is held out to 
them the hope of reward for right living. 
Every revised constitution throughout the 


elevate and useful a 


southern states has put a premium upon in- 
telligence, thrift, 
and character. 

“As an educator, and not as a politician, 
I strive in every honorable and _ rational 
way to encourage the wise and enduring 
progress of my people; for if all inspiration 
and hope of reward is to be denied them 
they will be deprived of one of the greatest 


ownership of property, 


intelligence, industry, and 
On the other hand, if they 


are encouraged in sensible and conservative 


incentives to 
righteousness. 


directions, they will grow year by year into 
contentedness and add usefulness.” 
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KLEPTOMANIA AS A DISEASE 


R. DUBUISSON, at the request of 

the big department siores of Paris. 
has been making a special study of klep- 
tomania. Dr. Dubuisson is distinguished as 
2 criminologist and his conclusions will, 
therefore, be of general interest. 

He finds that women only steal from the 
large shops or stores, that the majority of 
them are in easy circumstances and that 
many are rich, while the articles they steal 
are of no use to them or that they do not 
need them. When arrested they can al- 
ways point out the article “lifted” and may 
admit having done it with a sincere expres- 
sion of relief, as if a weight has been 
taken off their consciences. Many women 
voluntarily confess former thefts, describ- 
ing the articles purloined. On search be 
ing made at their houses these articles 
usually are found hidden away in corners 
or cupboards, where only those who con- 
cealed them would find them. The goods 
are usually all new and unworn. Frequent- 
ly they have the store ticket still attached. 
The explanation given in nearly every case 
is: “The temptation was too strong for 
me. I lost my head and thought every- 
thing belonged to me. I could not resist 
the temptation. If I had not been detected 
I should have gone on.” 

Of 120 cases studied by Dr. Dubuisson 
eight women were found suffering from 
general paralysis and three from softening 
of the brain. Of the remaining 109 cases, 
100 were suffering from various diseases. 
This leads the doctor to conclude that a 
relation does undoubtedly exist between 
disease and theft. The great majority of 
the women thieves suffer from some form 
of hysteria, the next largest class were 
affected by brain diseases and the rest were 
victims of debility, morphine and narcotics. 

Dr. Dubuisson believes that the beauty 
and attractiveness of the stores and the 
sight of goods displayed everywhere in 
profusion, free to touch and lift, constitute 
an important factor in exciting impulses 
difficult to resist. Among the unhappy 
women examined by the specialist one 
kleptomaniac always took bracelets, an- 
other linen, a third stockings, a fourth 
household utensils, a fifth tablecloths, and 
so on. 

— 
ADULTERATION IN CREAM OF TARTAR 


R. DANIEL BASE, of the Maryland 

College of Pharmacy, in speaking be- 

fore the Maryland Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, said: 

“The proper remedy is a suitable law pro- 
hibiting adulterations and providing ade- 
quate punishment. 

“Naturally those articles of food, drugs. 
and chemicals which are sold in powdered 
form are most convenient for adulteration. 
We need not be surprised to find cream of 
tartar among them. Two such specimens 
came into my hands for examination a few 


months ago. 
Hill, Md. The other was obtained in Bal- 
timore from a grocers’ supply house, be- 


One was procured in Snow 


ing represented as a pure article and charg- 
el fcr as such, namely, 26 cents a poun]l, 
which is an average wholesale price. 

“The adulterants usually employed for 
cream of tartar are starch, calcium sulphate 
(gypsum), calcium carbonate, alum, acid 
calcium phosphate. Starch, calcium  sul- 
phate and calcium phosphate are used mere- 
ly to give bulk and to cheapen, alum and 
acid calcium phosphate (having acid proper- 


“SJ 


ties) being employed to cheapen the cream 
ol tartar and at the same time to maintain 
its acidity. The sample from Snow Hill 
contained cornstarch, acid calcium phos- 
phate, calcium sulphate and some cream of 
tartar. The specimen obtained in Baltimore 
contained cornstarch, acid calcium phos- 
phate, alum and cream of tartar. The per- 
centage of cream of tartar in the Snow 
Hill specimen was practically 25.5; that in 
the other was not determined. One can 
readily see that such articles as these could 
be sold cheaply and still yield a handsome 
profit. It may be added that dried cr burnt 
alum and acid calcium phosphate are used 
in cheap baking powders. 

“To anyone familiar with chemistry the 
cetection and determination of the respect- 
ive adulterants in cream of tartar is a sim- 
ple matter, but the laity, as a rule, has no 
knowlecge on this subject.” 
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ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES 
All of the writers whose portraits appear in the margin of 
this page were represented in last year’s numbers of THE LiviNG 
AGE; and with them Katharine Tynan, Maxwell Gray, George 
Meredith, Fiona Macleod, Maurice Meterlinck, Hilaire Belloc, Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett, Eugene Melchior de Vogue, Paul Bourget, 
Henry Lawson, Arthur Christopher Benson, Max Beerbohm, Pierre 
de Coubertin, William Watson, Maxime Gorky, G. M. Trevelyan, Emily 
Lawless, Theophile Gautier, Prince Kropotkin, and many others. 


THE LIVING AGES: 


AS IT ENTERS UPON ITS 


SIXTIETH YEAR AND 23GTH QUARTERLY VOLUME 

still maintains the high standard of literary excellence which has 
characterized it from the beginning. 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, 
owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness 
equalled by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti-B 
cisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, B 
Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political Informa- 
tion, from the vast field of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE 


shee To all NEW Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1903 
) there will be sent FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the THIRTEEN 
MW WEEKLY ISSUES for the three months, October, November and 
December, making a large octavo volume of 824 pages. 


Send at Once and Secure Advantage of this Splendid Offer 















value. 






Published every Saturday, and giving about 3,300 pages ak. 
year of the Workd’s Best Literature, popular, yet of permanent 
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lung troubles. 


to that makes it 


house, ready for use, 


cough. 


gists. 


The Danger is in the Neglect! 


That persistent, tickling cough, if not cured 

now may hang on all winter and lead to ; 
It’s what a cough may lead 
dangerous. 


against danger by keeping always in the 


: HALE’S | 
Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Containing the soothing honey, the strength- 
ening horehound and the antiseptic tar, it 
is a speedy cure for the most obstinate 
It will not derange the weakest 
stomach and is a standard remedy for affec- 
tions of the throat, reeommended and pre- 
‘scribed by leading physicians. 


Refuse substitutes. 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
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Be armed 


——— 


Of all Drug- 


Be sure and get 








Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 

















POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS IN FRANCE 


NATIONAL election in France, such 
as took place this past year, is full of 
interest. The right to vote and the various 
conditions of voting correspond in most de- 
tails with those in force in the United 
States. But, in the choice of the 591 mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies, the 
French character has developed picturesque 
methods. Othon Guerlac, a French writer 
in The Era, describes some of these peculiar 
customs: 

An interesting feature of an electoral 
campaign is the psychology of the candi- 
date. He does his best to please every- 
body. Nobody is too low for him. In this 
recent campaign it happened in a Paris dis- 
trict that the same day the master and the 
valet received an invitation to the same 
meeting. 

Every class of citizens is equal before 
him, and the hutmbler they are in the 


walks of life the better for the popularity 
seeker who can thus appeal more easily to 
their vanity or their self-interest. In one 
of the wealthy quarters of Paris one of the 
candidates announced himself as the candi 
cate of the servants, very numerous in that 
part of the city, and who, he claimed, have 
never, so far, been represented in Parlia- 
ment. He added to this eccentricity ‘a 
poster written in verse. Such demagogical 
flatterers meet generally with success. Six 
years ago there was in the department of 
Allier a bar-keeper, socialist by conviction, 
whose name was Thivrier. He promised 
the voters that if he were elected he would 
sit with his blouse. So he did, and for sev- 
eral years people went to the Chamber to 
get a look at “the man with the blouse.” 
In the country districts the campaign is 
a little different. There one mist go from 
village to village, addressing small gather- 





ings of rather simple-minded people who 
do not know much about politics; one has 
to shake hands with influential citizens and 
drink with everybody. A candidate who 
tried, without success, the last political cam- 
paign tells us that no one should attempr 
such an enterprise unless he be sure of his 
stomach and his health. 

The country people, as a whole, are not 
very much interested in general principles. 
What they want is a deputy who promises 
to diminish the taxes and help them in 
their business troubles. 

To catch the vote of the peasants in 
France, as elsewhere, the best thing is to 
live among them, to own plenty of prop- 
erty in the rural district, to render them 
many services, to build roads, to improve 
bridges, to repair churches, to embellish 
the village, and find work for all the poor 
people who are out of a job. 

That is why so many rich property own- 
ers get elected, no matter what their plat- 
form may be. Ten years ago a well known 
French politician, M. Wilson, whose ca- 
reer seemed doomed to end by an unfortu- 
nate trial in which he was accused of selling 
the decoration of the Legion of Honor, was 
re-elected in his district three times in suc- 
cession in spite of his unpopularity and un- 
savory reputation in the rest of the country. 
A bankrupt banker and swindler was like- 
wise elected by a provincial constituency in 
Cantal, until one day he ran away and was 
never heard of again. M. Humbert, who 
has become famous as an accomplice of the 
Crawford swindle, was once a deputy of 
Seine et Marne. Wealthy business men, 
millionaires anxious for political honors, 
young noblemen who have married Ameri- 
can heiresses, thus easily find a rotten bor- 
ough upon which they shower their favors 
and expect in return a solid majority which 
they hardly ever fail to get. 

An important thing for a good campaigr, 
besides the posters in loud colors and the 
public meetings where everybody drinks 
freely, is a little local newspaper. That 
paper is generally established for the occa- 
sion, and disappears after the election. It 
is paid for by the candidate, sent to all the 
voters and edited by some city reporter 
hired expressly for that purpose, and who 
has some vague knowledge of spelling, is 
ready to do and to write whatever pleases 
his employer, and moreover, is not afraid of 
a duel. Of course, no French campaigr 
goes without several scores of duels. A 
candidate, in fact, makes it a point to heap 
up against his opponents as much abuse 
and as many slandeys as his hired newspa- 
per man can invent. 

The voting Sunday in 
France, Sunday being the only day when 
everybody is free. There are always two 
ballots. The first day, those alone are 
elected who have what is called an “abso- 
lute majority,” that is, more than half of 
the total vote and a quarter of the register- 
ed vote. In Paris alone, twenty-nine candi- 
dates failed to get that absolute majority, 
and thus were said to be en ballottage. 

The second day of ballot is called scrutin 
de ballottage, intended for those who are 
en ballottage. The ballottage takes place 
two weeks after the first ballot. The con- 


day is always 


test generally narrows down to the two 
candidates who at the first election received 
the largest number of votes. 
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| tl DP ANB l i Ia l VWs denomination ever issued in this country, 
y and in many particulars will be quite 


unique. 











Stamp experts who have examined the 
UNIQUE MULE ROAD which a few pigmy palms struggle for ex- drawing for the new stamp say it will be 


NE of the oddest and in many ways stence. A long lagoon stretches across one of the finest specimens of a postage 

most unique lines of transportation in Hed with remarkably salt water—no fresh stamp ever produced, not excepting the 

the country is that in Jeffersonville, Ind., water exists on the island, a curious fact, famous Columbian series and the Pan- 

7 . . iderin¢ he mi ep at tand-his shat , ‘ 

known throughout that vicinity as the COmsidering the number of land-birds that American set. In addition to the usual 

“mule road.” This road beiongs to Capt. Make it their nesting place. “United States of America” and “Postage 

Ed. J. Howard, the far-famed boat builder, [he albatrosses on Laysan are absolutels Thirteen Cents,” the inscription “Series of 

and is a novelty in its way. The line is a learless. They take not t en -_ 1902,” together with “Harrison” and figures 

7 . { the raider h : t S earcsist ‘ : «44 td en 
jew feet over a mile in length, and th Gece of the raiders who come to despoil giving the date of his birth and death, ap- 
, : a } them of their eggs, and all the other birds pear upon the desig 
equipment consists of four well-worn cars rs ‘aaah , psitasiioe pear upon the design. 
twenty aged mules and a car barn. ire as tame as pet canaries, with the excey Chis stamp will be little used in domestic 
a P . , tion of the curlews and ducks—these alone I ls. its issuance ing the outs 

Che franchise was granted at a time when a : si mails, its issuance being the outgrowth of 

nn I ] i | ] foareio } - - ne 

electricity was a dream and the grant is so nnot be 1 a han et the increased foreign registration service. 

worded that the onlv motive power that can — It will cover the postage and registration 

A > : EW THIRTEEN-CENT ST ; Payee ergs Perey te ee ey whats : 

be used is animals. For this reason the " 1IRTEEN-CENT STAMPS fee upon a letter weighing one-half ounce 

franchise at this date has little or no value, i eo new thirteen-cent stamps, which anywhere within the limits of the Postal 

. j are on to be issued > the United Tni hich no includes actically 

but when Captain Howard was approached are soon to be issued by the United Union, which now includes practically all 

and asked to put a price on his road by States Government, will be the first of that the organized nations of the world. 





those who are negotiating with the view 





putting in an electric route, he said that he 
had refused $30,000 for his line and did not 


have any idea of entertaining an offer 


~~ |The Present Generatio 
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ning from end to end of 





the most accommodating lines -artl 

If a man living on the road wants a lette: of H ( MU SE WIV ES wil] no 

mailed, and has not time to attend to it 

himself, all he has to do is to hail ¢ 

and the driver will do the rest. It 
] 


general shopping line, and the drivers will on the Wray] | ers around 


buy anything from a postage stamp uy 


1 car doubt remember this picture 


Sunday’s supply of -eries. 
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SLIPPERS MADE OF PAPER i 
2 pe it was demonstrated by 1 
y American inventor that the best car 
1 «? 


wheels could be produced from paper 


¢ 


A 


was naturally thought that the extrem 





limit to which paper could be utilized | 





been reached. 
However, a manufacturer at Dressau 


spite of the fact that an experiment had 37) 
: —. 
been made to produce servicea ot Bs Ee) 


and shoes of paper and had 





manufacturing paper slippers. As a result 
he has reaped a rich harvest. He is now 
overwhelmed with orders for his own arti 











cle of footgear. His principal customers > 





are hotel-keepers, who find their gu 
eager to pay the modest amount which THE SOAP their mothers and grandmothers used to always 
paper slippers cost them, after leaving a " 
good margin of profit for both maker and 


ests 


praise so highly, and which they thought was the cheapest 


dealer. and best soap made even when they paid to cents a bar for it. 
These slippers fit well, are easy on the 
feet and have a tasteful appearance—while The same soap is now sold Cents 


they last. ~ 
y . by all first-class grocers at a Bar 
ISLAND OWNED BY BIRDS 


Size of bar anc ality is exactly as se . 
We i ta cans aan eee ize of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be 


today is what is known as Laysan A box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in every house, 
Island, an island owned by birds, situated : 
in mid-Pacific. Here so many thousands of 
birds gather year by year to lay their eggs 


and rear their young that one can scarcely e 
step anywhere on the narrow confines of Dobbins Soa Mf ( O 
the isle without treading on a bird, a bird’s e e 


nest, or a bird’s egg. 

Laysan is three miles in length, and two 
and a half miles in breadth. It is sprinkled PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 
with vegetation in the form of strong, 7 : . 
bushy grass, and some low shrubs, between 


as it improves with age. 


(Sole Proprietors) 
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